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WAT     TYLER 

' 
A  PLAY  IN  THREE  ACTS. 


ACT    I. 

A  dof/i,  painted  broadly  with  the  figure  of  a  labourer  bending 
over  a  plough— a  figure  huge,  unlovely,  humorous;  from 
century  to  century  cutting  the  furrow  by  which  we  eat 
bread — seroes  as  a  curtain  for  the  introduction  of  each  act 
and  for  the  division  of  scenes.  The  play  is  designed  for 
rapid  movement  and  no  elaboration  of  scenery.  Cloths 
readily  raised  and  lowered,  painted  with  a  rude  indication 
of  the  supposed  scene,  and  light  properties  easily  placed 
upon  the  stage  and  as  easily  removed,  are  presumed. 

SCENE    I. 

The  ploughman  cloth  hides  the  stage  for  a  few  moments. 
A  strain  of  Folk  song  by  unseen  singers  rises,  falls  and  dies 
away. 

The  cloth  is  lifted,  disclosing  the  full  depth  of  the  stage. 
The  scene  is  centred  upon  a  weathered,  wooden  cross 
raised  upon  steps.  Near  the  lowest  step,  a  little  to  spectator's 
left,  stand  the  village  stocks.  Further  to  the  left  and  down 
stage  is  a  well,  enclosed  by  a  low  wall.  On  the  right  a 
hanging  sign,  painted  in  brilliant  colours  and  protruding  from 
an  unseen  building  marks  the  presence  of  an  inn.  A  rough 
table,  benches  and  stools  under  the  sign  complete  the  idea. 
The  rest  of  the  scene  is  space  and  open  air,  suggesting  a  broad, 
level  valley :  the  middle  distance  cut  off  by  a  low  wall,  with 
indication  of  an  orchard  beyond. 

The  crowing  of  a  cock  heralds  the  rising  sun.  A  bundle  of 
rags  lying  on  the  steps  of  the  cross  moves,  sits  up,  yawns  and 
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becomes  a  Pedlar.  His  bundle  has  been  his  pillow,  his  staff 
lies  on  the  ground  at  his  feet.  A  labourer  on  his  way  to  the 
fields  comes  from  behind  the  well  and  stops  to  stare  at  the 
Pedlar.  The  light  of  morning  grows  rapidly  as  the  scene 
progresses  and  at  its  end  the  sun  is  shining  from  the  left,  so 
that  the  cross  is  seen  in  shadow. 

PEDLAR :  Another  day  for  the  toil  and  sweat  of  men. 
LABOURER:  Ay. 

PEDLAR :  It's  cold,  and  these  stones  are  hard. 
LABOURER:  A  rough  bed. 

PEDLAR  :  And  an  empty  belly  to  make  it  rougher.  I  smell  fresh 
wood  on  last  night's  ashes.  And  I  think,  bacon. 

LABOURER :  The  wind  sets  from  the  village. 

PEDLAR :  It  smells  prosperous.  Is  there  a  Christian  body  to  be 
found  here? 

LABOURER:  Many. 

PEDLAR :  And  a  corner  for  a  poor  traveller  till  the  sun  is  up  and 

the  good  wives  come  out  to  buy  ? 

LABOURER  :  Like  enough.  Why  did  you  lie  on  the  stones  when 
you  might  have  lain  by  a  hearth? 

PEDLAR :  I  came  late,  and  sitting  to  rest  and  look  about  me  in 
the  moon,  fell  asleep.  And  the  dogs.  I  feared  to  wake 
the  dogs. 

LABOURER  :  Ay,  it's  well  for  a  traveller  to  raise  no  questions. 

PEDLAR  ( standing  and  looking  about  him) :  A  sweet  air ;  a 
pleasant  place. 

LABOURER  (grumbling ) :  It  is  always  the  same  place. 

PEDLAR :  What's  the  Justice  in  these  parts  ? — a  man  of  com- 
passion ? 

LABOURER :  Devil  a  bit.  At  nightfall  yesterday  he  had  a  wandering 
man  seized.  He  came  to  the  inn  here  for  food.  There 
were  those  among  us  who  would  have  sheltered  him, 
but  he  was  sullen  and  over-bold.  By  ill-luck  the  justice 
himself  was  taking  a  cup  of  ale  and  he  did  not  like  the 
man's  speech.  He  will  sit  in  the  stocks  to-day,  I  think. 
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PEDLAR  :  Thanks  for  your  warning.  The  dew  lies  thick.  Drink 
and  be  warmed.  (He  hands  the  labourer  a  leather 
bottle  ). 

LABOURER  :  Health  and  freedom  to  you. 

Another  Labourer  comes  and  joins  them. 

PEDLAR  (to  second  labourer} :  Drink. 

SECOND  LABOURER  :  With  any  man.    Good  luck  to  you. 

PEDLAR  (taking  the  bottle  back) :  To  good  trade. 

Two  women,  also  on  their  way  to  the  fields,  approach  and 
linger. 

SECOND  LABOURER  :  What's  the  news  in  the  world  over  the  hill  ? 

PEDLAR:  The  same,  I'll  wager,  as  here.  The  Poll  tax;  the 
Labour  Laws. 

LABOURER :  May  they  be  cursed. 

PEDLAR :  Have  no  fear ;  they  are  cursed. 

SECOND  LABOURER :  And  them  that  framed  them. 

PEDLAR :  For  myself,  I  hide  in  the  woods  and  by-ways.  No  tax 
for  me. 

A  WOMAN :  And  it's  a  shame  we  all  cannot  hide.  But  we  who 
live  in  houses^ 

SECOND  WOMAN  :  And  have  sons  and  daughters — 

PEDLAR :  Daughters.  That  reminds  me.  Great  news  yesterday 
over  yonder. 

LABOURER :  Tell  us. 

As  the  Pedlar  speaks  other  men  and  women  come  and  stand 
listening. 

PEDLAR  :  A  tinker  told  me  who  had  it  from  a  begging  priest  I 
wonder  you  haven't  heard  it ;  the  news  is  running  over 
the  countryside  like  water  from  a  boiling  pot. 

A  young  and  good-looking  woman  on  her  way  to  the  well  with 
a  pail  hears  him  and  stops. 
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YOUNG  WOMAN  :  What  news  is  that  ? 

PEDLAR:  I  will  tell  you.  I  have  needles  Mistress,  and  pretty 
handkerchiefs,  and  Sunday  stockings  fit  for  a  lady. 
You  shall  see  soon.  For  you,  masters,  I  have  knives, 
snares,  bowstrings.  I  will  eat,  by  your  good  leaves,  and 
sleep  a  morning  hour  in  straw.  When  you  come  back 
from  the  fields  we  will  trade. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  :  But  the  news  ? 

PEDLAR:  Come  closer.  Let  the  women  hear  this.  There's  a 
man  over  by  Maidstone— a  bold,  ready  man,  by  trade 
a  tiler.  His  wife  died  of  the  plague,  and  as  he  plied  his 
trade  his  young  daughter  sat  at  home  and  kept  his 
house.  To  this  house  comes  the  tax-collector.  The 
young  lass  has  the  money  ready  in  her  hand,  the  full 
sum  as  due  from  the  tiler,  all  honest  and  law-abiding. 
"  What's  this  ?"  says  the  man ;  "  how  many  are  you  in 
family  ?"  "  One,"  says  she  :  "  my  father."  "  And 
you,"  says  he ;  "  that  makes  two."  "  Why,"  says  she, 
laughing — a  pretty  lass — "I  am  not  yet  a  woman." 
For  she  had  heard  the  talk  and  knew  the  law.  Then, 
as  the  tale  goes,  the  man  blustered  and  swore.  She  had 
no  fear  of  him.  "  No,"  she  says  again,"  you  have  no 
tax  from  me ;  I  am  not  yet  a  woman."  "  We'll  soon 
see  if  you  are  a  woman,"  says  he,  and  lays  hand  upon 
her. 

WOMEN :  Ay,  we've  heard  tell  of  such  things — like  fowls  at  the 
market. 

YOUNG  WOMAN :  Shame  to  us  that  we  should  have  heard  them. 
Let  them  come  to  me  for  their  filthy  tax.  With  these 
hands — 

LABOURER  :  Peace,  peace !  A  rope  will  strangle  a  young  wench 
as  well  as  an  old  witch.  What's  the  rest  of  the  tale  ? 

PEDLAR :  Tell  it  in  secret.  You  say  well,  boy ;  there  will  be 
hanging  for  this.  As  the  young  lass  fought  and  cried 
out,  home  comes  the  tiler.  Wat,  they  call  him.  He 
has  blood  in  him,  this  Wat,  and  he  sees  what  is  being 
done.  He  carries  in  his  hand  a  hammer. 

ALL  ( excited}  :  Ah  !    Ah  ! 
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PEDLAR:  He  says  no  word,  but  with  one  stroke  lays  the  Tax 
gatherer  dead. 

YOUNG  WOMAN:  There  was  a  man. 

The  other  women  echo  her;  the  men  stand  silent. 

LABOURER:  Did  they  take  him? 

PEDLAR:  No.  He  called  his  neighbours  to  witness  what  he  had 
done.  He  had  friends,  and  they  took  his  daughter 
away,  hiding  her.  He  himself  walked  off  into  the 
woods.  A  word  to  the  wise.  There  will  be  a  hue  and 
cry.  Let  every  man  look  to  his  own  business  till  they 
have  caught  him. 

LABOURER:  It  is  full  day.    I  go  to  my  work. 

OTHERS:  And  I -and  I. 

They  begin  to  disperse,  whispering  uneasily. 

YOUNG  WOMAN:  Tell  him  to  come  to  me.  I  will  feed  him;  I 
will  lay  my  head  on  his  knees. 

A  WOMAN:  You  were  ever  ready  for  a  man's  knee,  Bet  Marlow. 

The  Labourer  comes  back,  pointing  away  to  the  right. 

LABOURER:  They  are  bringing  the  wandering  man. 

A  YOUTH  (with  relish):  Let's  see  them  put  him  in  the  stocks. 

PEDLAR  (hastily  seizing  his  pack  and  staff) :  I  am  off. 

BET  (jeering}  :  Sell  me  a  pair  of  Sunday  stockings. 

PEDLAR :  Go  barefoot  for  me  while  the  constables  are  about. 

The  Pedlar  hobbles  away  behind  the  well  and  disappears.  Bet 
Marlow  and  one  or  two  of  the  bolder  spirits  linger  as  a  solid, 
bearded  man,  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  is  pushed  forward  by 
a  group  of  men  in  the  service  of  the  justices.  They  exchange 
familiar  winks  with  Bet  and  the  others,  and  proceed  with  their 
business  leisurely. 

JUSTICE'S  MAN :  Now  bully  (to  prisoner)  your  day's  lodging. 
Out  of  the  way  there  (to  villagers).  See  what  comes  of 
a  holiday  without  leave.  Rogues,  vagabonds,  master- 
less  men — they  are  disturbers  of  the  King's  Peace  and 
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must  be  dealt  with  according  to  law.  All  in  the  day's 
work,  bully  (to  prisoner).  A  little  cool  air  will  do  you 
no  harm.  You  stood  treat  like  a  gentleman,  and  we 
are  all  friends  here.  But  no  tricks.  Untie  him, 
William.  Does  the  beer  play  the  drums  in  your  head 
this  morning,  my  stout  lad  ?  (to  prisoner). 

PRISONER  :  No  more  than  another  pot  would  mend. 

JUSTICE'S  MAN:  Here,  Edward,  rouse  up  the  landlord.  Tell 
him  to  draw  a  quart.  I  pay.  (A  man  goes  under  the 
inn  sign  and  disappears).  Take  my  tip,  rogue  (to 
prisoner).  They'll  set  you  free  at  sunset.  Slip  off  like 
a  man  who  knows,  and  don't  bandy  words  again  with  a 
Justice.  That's  better  (as  the  prisoner's  arms  are  freed). 
Now  come  like  a  good  man  and  let  us  fix  you  up  nicely 
here.  What's  an  hour  or  two  in  the  stocks  ?  No  games 
now.  The  sun  will  be  hot  and  a  broken  head  won't 
make  it  cooler.  By  God,  I  do  my  duty ;  every  man 
must  have  a  care  to  his  own  hide.  You'll  come  quietly  ? 

PRISONER:  Yes.      ' 

JUSTICE'S  MAN:  Fetch  him  along  then. 

Meanwhile  one  of  his  men  has  unlocked  the  stocks.       The 
prisoner  takes  his  seat.    Edward  returns  with  a  brown  jug. 

JUSTICE'S  MAN:  Ah,  it  smells  cool.  They've  made  you  com- 
fortable there  ? 

PRISONER  (doggedly) :  As  a  bishop. 
They  Jock  rhe  stocks. 

JUSTICE'S  MAN:  That  is  well.  Friend,  I  drink  to  your  better  life. 
Follow  your  trade,  keep  off  the  roads,  sleep  peaceably 
at  nights.  We  are  a  happy  family  here.  The  times  are 
mending,  and  if  men  keep  quiet  the  bad  days  may 
never  return.  We  have  seen  the  hot  iron  here,  and 
shackles  and  blows.  We  do  not  love  violence,  but  the 
laws  must  be  regarded.  I  serve  the  Peace.  (Throws 
his  head  back  and  drinks)  Drink  (handing  the  jug  to 
prisoner). 

PRISONER:  Honest  ass,  I  drink.    And  thank  you. 
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JUSTICE'S  MAN:  Ass  ?  I  will  be  any  man's  ass  who  gives  me 
hay.  Come,  pack  (to  his  men).  Man  goeth  forth  to 
his  labour  till  the  evening— and  the  constable  to  his 
repose. 

He  yawns  and  strolls  leisurely  whence  he  came,  followed  by 
the  rest.  Bet  Marlow  comes  to  the  stocks  and  looks  at 
the  prisoner. 

BET  (pointing  to  an  empty  loop  hanging  on  his  thigh) :  What 
tool  is  that  they  have  taken  from  your  belt? 

PRISONER  (with  a  keen  look  at  her):  A  hammer. 
The  ploughman  cloth  descends.    Folk  Music. 

SCENE  II. 

The  cloth  rises.  The  sun  has  now  gone  round  and  shines  with 
a  mellow  light  of  evening  upon  the  cross  and  the  stocks.  The 
Prisoner  still  sits  in  the  stocks,  weary,  occasionally  shaking 
off,  like  Hies,  boys  who  are  trying  to  tickle  him  with  straws. 
At  the  table  by  the  inn  sit  two  men,  not  labourers,  but  a 
craftsman  and  a  small  tradesman.  The  landlord,  with  folded 
arms,  stands  listening  to  their  talk.  The  air  is  full  of  the 
sound  of  cow-bells. 

THE  TRADESMAN  (elderly,  with  the  air  of  a  man  of  substance): 
Blessed  be  the  evening  cup.  (He  lays  down  his  mug) 

CRAFTSMAN:  Did  you  hear  what  I  said,  Master  Allen  ? 

ALLEN:  It  may  be  as  you  say.  It  is  not  my  business.  I  have 
done  as  well  as  another,  but  not  by  complaining  of  the 
laws  and  bringing  myself  into  bad  repute.  Rise  early, 
Dick  Swan ;  work  late ;  and  leave  such  questions  to 
those  who  are  wiser  than  you. 

DICK:  And  who  are  they? 

ALLEN:  Your  elders.  I  am  a  man  getting  into  years.  I  remember 
the  days  before  the  Great  Death,  the  days  when  there 
was  hunger,  when  men  of  my  condition  pinched  like 
serfs  and  the  labourer  took  what  was  given  him  and 
was  thankful.  But  to-day,  every  Jack  must  put  a  price 
upon  his  service. 
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DICK:  And  why  not? 

ALLEN:  Firstly,  because  it  is  the  law  that  the  old  rates  only  shall 
be  paid.  Secondly,  because  without  fixed  payment  of 
labour  there  can  be  no  safe  trading. 

DICK:  But  let  the  payment  be  fair. 

ALLEN :  Young  man,  when  you  come  to  employ  labour  yourself 
— of  which  I  have  small  hope  while  you  talk  like  this  — 
you  will  know  that  no  payment  is  fair  but  the  lowest 
payment 

DICK  :  But  look  at  me.  I  am  a  good  craftsman,  and  but  for  the 
Statute,  which  says  that  my  wage  shall  be  fourpence  a 
day,  I  could  earn  sixpence,  even  eightpence.  In  five 
years  I  could  buy  myself  a  shop  and  be  a  master  myself . 

ALLEN:  And  will  you  then  pay  your  men  tenpence,  even  a 
shilling  ? 

DICK  :  I  did  not  say  a  shilling.  Why  should  I  pay  a  man  more 
than  I  jgot  myself  ? 

ALLEN  (with  triumph) :  When  I  was  your  age  I  was  paid  two- 
pence. Why  should  I  pay  more  than  I  was  paid  ?  No 
Dick  Swan  ;  it  must  stop  somewhere.  The  trouble  with 
the  labourer  is  that  he  is  too  well  off.  When  had  he  so 
much  money  ? 

LANDLORD  :  It's  good  for  men  to  have  money  to  spend,  Master 
Allen. 

ALLEN :  For  the  inn-keeper,  no  doubt.  When  the  people  have 
money  the  publican  grows  fat. 

LANDLORD  (shaking  his  head):  There's  a  lot  of  hunger  and 
misery  still. 

ALLEN :  There  always  was ;  there  always  will  be.  The  more 
relish  for  those  who  have  plenty.  Ha,  ha.  Bring  me 
another  pint 

He  hands  his  pot  to  the  landlord,  who  goes  in  to  refill  it. 
Meanwhile  a  woman  has  entered  and  passes  the  stocks  on  her 
way  to  the  well.  She  is  dressed  in  old  rags  and  for  shoes  has 
bundles  of  straw.  Her  matted  hair  falls  over  her  forehead. 
She  has  been  not  ill-looking,  but  her  normal  look  is  a  halt- 
crazy  grin.  An  object  usually  of  derision,  she  views  herself 
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in  much  the  same  light.  Her  habit  is  to  hang  about  taking  a 
half-witted  interest  in  what  is  going  on.  She  has  paused 
before  the  stocks  in  a  motion  of  pity,  and  now  comes  down  to 
the  table  by  the  inn. 

WOMAN:  Good  day  Masters. 

ALLEN  :  Begging  again,  Alice  Dale? 

ALICE  :  No,  but  give  me  the  ale  that  is  left  in  the  pot. 

DICK  (looking  in  his  pot) :  There's  not  much  left.  Are  you 
thirsty? 

ALICE  :  It's  for  him  (pointing  to  the  stocks). 

ALLEN :  Be  off.  A  common  rogue.  Take  care  or  you'll  sit 
beside  him. 

DICK :  Let's  look  at  your  rogue  (he  picks  up  his  pot  and  crosses 
to  the  stocks.  Alice  follows).  How  now,  Mister? 
Rouse  up  a  little.  What's  the  time  of  the  day  with  you  ? 

PRISONER  (hoarsely) :  Cramp My  back  and  legs. 

DICK :  Have  some  beer. 

PRISONER :  You  are  kind.    Thank  you.    (He  drinks). 

DICK  (grinning) :  You're  all  right,  aren't  you? 

PRISONER:  Right — with  pains  breaking  me  in  two — with  ants 
up  my  legs  and  flies  in  my  eyes.  A  head  like  a  hot 
pudding— Yes,  I'm  right  enough. 

DICK:  No  offence,  Mister? 
PRISONER:  None. 

DICK  (to  Alice):  You'd  better  come  away.  Look,  there  are  the 
Justice's  men  coming  (points  to  right).  If  you're  seen 
there  you  may  catch  a  beating. 

He  strolls  back  to  the  inn.      The  landlord  has  brought  a  fresh 
pot  of  ale. 

PRISONER  (to  Alice):  Do  as  he  says.  They  are  not  gentle  with 
women  like  you. 

ALICE  (laughing):  Eh,  I'm  used  to  it.  A  good  scream  wakes 
me  up.  Lousy  Alice— that's  me.  (They  talk.) 
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DICK  (to  Allen):  One  of  these  wandering  men.  Do  you  know 
anything  of  him,  John?  (to  landlord). 

JOHN:  None  of  my  business,  none  of  my  business.  I  did  not 
make  the  laws. 

DICK  (confidentially}:  There's  something  going  on,  Master  Allen. 
Roger  Patch  told  me  yesterday  that  Adam  Shank  had 
had  talk  with  Jack  Straw. 

ALLEN:  Tchut.  Jack  Straw  will  come  to  be  hanged.  So  will  all 
who  glide  about  after  nightfall,  meddling  with  dangerous 
matters. 

DICK :  They  say— 

ALLEN  :  The  devil  take  what  they  say. 

The  Justice's  Men  enter,  accompanied  by  a  tall  thin  man  in 
black,  carrying  a  parchment. 

DICK  (laughing) :  Very  well.  There's  the  devil  to  take  them. 
(He  points  to  the  man  in  black). 

ALLEN  (standing):  A  lawyer.  What  is  this?  (He  looks 
uneasily  at  John  and  Dick). 

The  head  Justice's  man  of  the  morning  comes  to  the  stocks, 
surprises  Alice  there  and  seizes  her,  twisting  her  arm. 

JUSTICE'S  MAN :  What  are  you  doing  here,  woman  ? 
ALICE :  Oh — oh !    I  was  doing  nothing.    I  was  passing. 
JUSTICE'S  MAN :  Then  pass. 

He  gives  her  a  push.    She  crouches  down  by  the  well,  rubbing 
her  arm. 

LAWYER  (pointing  to  prisoner) :  Who  is  this  fellow  ? 

JUSTICE'S  MAN  :  Just  a  vagabond,  sir. 

LAWYER :  When  is  he  to  be  freed  ? 

JUSTICE'S  MAN :  At  sunset. 

LAWYER :  Then  get  rid  of  him.    Summon  the  villagers. 

While  two  of  the  men  unlock  the  stocks  the  head  man  mounts 
the  steps  of  the  cross  with  a  bell.      The  released  man  staggers 
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to  his  feet  and  goes  down  to  the  well,  where  he  sits  on  the  wall, 
stretching  and  rubbing  his  legs  and  talking  to  Alice. 

JUSTICE'S  MAN  (ringing  his  bell):  In  the  King's  name— in"  the 
name  of  his  most  excellent  majesty,  King  Richard. 
(Villagers  come  running  from  all  sides — the  labourers 
of  the  morning,  Bet  Marlow,  the  Pedlar  and  others. 
Among  the  last  to  come  is  a  tall,  grave  man,  dressed 
in  green  and  carrying  a  long  bow.  He  stands  a 
little  apart  from  the  rest,  quiet  but  bold.  The 
Justice's  Man  rings  loud  and  long,  singing  his 
summons  in  a  loud,  important  voice.)  Know  all 
that  the  King's  most  worshipful  Commissioner  of  the 
Poll  Tax  stands  present.  Hear  the  King,  his  Parliament 
and  Most  Noble  Treasury.  All  people  to  come  quickly 
and  hear  what  the  Commissioner  has  to  say.  In  the 
King's  name—  in  the  King's  name. 

COMMISSIONER  (raising  his  hand):  Enough. 

He  signs  to  the  man  to  come  down,  and  in  silence  steps  into 
his  place.  He  is  a  dry,  satirical  man,  and  looks  round  upon 
the  crowd  with  a  tight  smile. 

COMMISSIONER:  I  have  here  (holding  up  his  parchment) 
Authority  from  the  Treasury  for  what  I  am  about  to 
say.  If  there  are  any  lettered  men  among  you,  they 
may,  at  my  convenience,  read  it.  It  is  an  order  as  to 
collection  of  the  Poll  Tax,  and  conditions  of  labour. 
(Murmurs)  I  am  armed  with  large  powers,  and  you 
will  do  well  to  regard  my  words  seriously.  The  roll 
Tax,  when  last  collected,  was  broadly  evaded ;  it  is 
known  to  all  that  the  Statute  of  Labour  has  been  applied 
loosely.  The  Tax  is  now  to  be  paid,  and  paid  in  full ; 
the  Statute  as  to  Labour  is  to  be  firmly  enforced.  Such 
is  the  purport  of  my  commission. 

The  crowd  breaks  into  an  angry  protest.     Men  talk  excitedly 
with  each  other,  some  shake  their  fists. 

A  VOICE  (loudly):  More  taxation?  What's  become  of  the  money 
already  paid? 

OTHER  VOICES :  Ay,  what Down  with  the  Poll  Tax. 

Individual  voices  are  drowned  in  uproar. 
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COMMISSIONER :  Constable,  ring  your  bell.  (Under  the  clamour 
of  the  bell  the  noise  dies  down).  It  has  been  asked, 
where  is  the  money  already  paid?  It  will  be  more 
pertinent  to  ask,  where  is  the  money  that  has  not  been 
paid? 

VOICES :  Where— oh  where  ? (laughter). 

COMMISSIONER  :  I  dislike  idle  clamour.  Let  one  man  step  out 
from  your  ranks  and  come  near  me :  a  man  in  whom 
you  place  trust,  and  who  will  be  able  to  speak  for  you. 

A  moment  of  disconcerted  silence.     Then  Allen  steps  forward 
with  low  bows. 

ALLEN  :  Sir,  I  am  a  man  well  known  in  these  parts  and  respected 
by  the  gentry.  I  am  a  solid  man  acquainted  with  the 
Law.  I  very  humbly  bid  you  welcome,  and  take  upon 
myself  the  task  of  speaking  for  these  good  people,  in 
their  best  interests. 

Sounds  of  dissent  from  the  crowd. 

COMMISSIONER  (generally):  Do  you  accept  this  man  as  your 
spokesman  ? 

VOICES:  No No.    Jack  Straw.    Let  Jack  Straw  speak. 

ALLEN :  Jack  Straw  ?    Who  places  trust  in  Jack  Straw  ? 
VOICES :  We  do.    Straw.    Jack  Straw  shall  speak  for  us. 

COMMISSIONER  (to  Allen) :  Good  solid  man,  you  do  not  appear 
to  be  popular.  The  penalty,  I  trust,  of  virtue. 

A  VOICE :  Ask  him  whether  he  has  always  paid  his  taxes. 
VOICES  (iwifh  laughter) :  Ay,  ask  him— ask  him. 
ALLEN  (shrill  voiced):  It  is  a  lie.    I  can  make  it  clear— 
A  VOICE:  He's  wanting  to  save  his  own  skin.    Ask  him. 

COMMISSIONER:  It  will  be  my  business  to  ask  all  of  you,  and  I 
hope  you  will  all  make  your  case  as  clear  as,  no  doubt, 
will  your  worthy  neighbour.  In  good  time  (as  Alien 
makes  further  protests).  My  present  purpose  is  to  find 
the  man  who  has  a  following.  Which  is  Jack  Straw  ? 

THE  MAN  WITH  THE  LONG  BOW :  That  is  my  name,  sir. 
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COMMISSIONER:  Come  here,  and  let  me  know  you.  (Straw 
moves  a  step  forward).  You  are  a  woodman? 

STRAW :  Such  is  my  calling. 

COMMISSIONER :  Have  you  politics  ? — do  you  know  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  common-weal? 

STRAW :  To  my  thinking,  yes. 

COMMISSIONER :  I  am  glad  of  it.  Mark  me  closely,  Jack  Straw, 
and  advise  well  with  your  neighbours  when  I  have 
done.  Your  face  is  grave ;  you  will  do. 

STRAW :  Sir,  my  face  has  reason  to  be  grave. 

COMMISSIONER :  It  is  well  you  know  it  Now  listen.  Parliament, 
assembled  by  the  King  to  consider  the  condition  to-day 
of  England,  has  noted  the  grave  dangers  which  threaten 
the  general  good.  Observe :  I  speak  to  you  as  a  man. 
Meet  me  with  intelligence ;  it  will  be  your  wiser  course. 
And  you  (to  the  crowd),  whom  I  have  given  a  spokes- 
man chosen  by  yourselves,  hear  us  in  silence. 

VOICES :  Jack  Straw— Jack  Straw. 

COMMISSIONER :  As  I  have  told  you,  I  am  to  speak  of  the  Poll 
Tax,  and  of  the  Statute  of  Labour.  We  will  deal  first 
with  the  Tax. 

A  VOICE :  Down  with  the  Tax. 

COMMISSIONER :  Let  your  neighbour  hear  me.  You  are  not  fools ; 
you  know  that  only  by  taxation  can  the  kingdom  be 
upheld.  I  am  not  as  some  of  my  fellow  Commissioners, 
speaking  with  threat  and  violence,  but  there  are  those 
behind  me  whose  voice  is  that  of  the  judge  and  whose 
arm  is  the  gallows. 

STRAW:  You  give  us  good  comfort,  sir. 

COMMISSIONER :  Excellent  comfort,  if  you  will  be  wise.  If  you 
seek  an  answer  as  to  the  renewed  taxation,  it  is  simple : 
the  cost  of  the  late  wars. 

STRAW:  Did  we  make  the  wars? 

COMMISSIONER :  The  wars  were  made  by  the  King's  enemies, 
and  you,  as  loyal  subjects,  went  overseas  to  defend 
your  liberties.  There  is  nothing  new  in  this. 
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VOICES  (with  laughter):  Nothing we  have  heard  it  all  before. 

COMMISSIONER :  Then  I  need  not  enlarge.  That  is  my  first  point 
I  am  to  collect  the  tax— and  collect  it  rigorously.  I 
have  here  set  down  the  names  of  those  who  are  liable ; 
among  them,  many  defaulters  when  the  tax  was  last 
called  for.  Any  who  fail  to  present  themselves  will  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Justices  according  to  law. 

A  VOICE :  The  Law  of  Hob  the  Robber. 
COMMISSIONER :  Constable,  arrest  that  man. 

The  Justice's  Men  make  a  show  of  obeying.     They  are  received 
with  jeers  and  horseplay. 

COMMISSIONER:  Jack  Straw,  I  shall  hold  you  accountable  for 
this. 

STRAW :  Sir,  an  accounting  is  due. 

COMMISSIONER :  It  shall  be  made.  Now  to  my  second  point, 
and  the  harder.  By  reason  of  plague  and  war  and 
famine— disasters  sent  by  God,  but  to  be  met  by  men 
with  suitable  measures  —the  numbers  of  labouring  men 
have  grown  small.  Where  there  are  few  hands  and 
many  tasks  the  demand  for  labour  becomes  great. 
Forgetting  that  the  greater  our  necessities  the  greater 
need  for  patient  adherence  to  established  customs,  men 
run  up  and  down  the  country  seeking  high  wages.  To 
prevent  this  evil  the  Statute  of  Labour  was  framed. 
Like  the  Tax,  it  has  been  widely  disregarded.  I  am  to 
warn  you  that  the  Statute  is  now  to  be  firmly  enforced. 
Under  severe  penalties,  no  man  shall  receive,  or  pay,  a 
higher  wage  than  that  prevailing  before  the  late  troubles 
came  upon  us.  It  is  within  my  commission  to  look 
closely  into  this  matter  as  concerning  this  district.  That 
is  all  I  have  to  say  now.  To-morrow  I  begin  my  labours. 
I  leave  you,  Jack  Straw,  to  good  counsels  with  your 
fellows. 

His  words  are  received  in  ominous  silence.    All  look  at  Straw, 
waiting  for  him  to  speak. 

STRAW :  Sir,  before  you  go,  hear  a  word  from  me.    (Cheers.) 
COMMISSIONER:  Let  it  be  a  prudent  one. 
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STRAW:  The  burden  put  upon  us  is  too  heavy. 
COMMISSIONER:  It  is  not  for  you  to  judge. 

STRAW:  It  is  for  us  to  pay — and  for  us  to  be  robbed  of  the 
means  of  paying.  The  Tax  is  hard,  but  the  Statute  of 
Labour  is  beyond  bearing.  (Cheers) 

COMMISSIONER:  The  Law  is  just,  and  affects  those  who  are 
masters  as  well  as  men.  The  country's  work  must  be 
done,  and  done  profitably.  Otherwise  none,  masters  or 
men,  can  live. 

ALLEN:  True.    It  is  my  own  case.    Sir,  you  have  understanding. 

COMMISSIONER:  Jack  Straw,  by  your  face  you  too  have  under- 
standing. Nothing  is  beyond  bearing  that  must  be 
borne.  Must,  I  say.  Do  you  follow  me  ? 

STRAW:  I  see  well  your  meaning,  and  know  to  my  cost  what 
bitter  powers  uphold  you.  But  if  I  follow  you,  may  it 
be  to  your  grave. 

Loud  cheers  and  uproar.  The  peasants  shake  their  fists  and 
shout.  Some  join  hands  and  dance  uncouthly  round  Straw. 
The  Justice's  Man  rings  his  bell.  Gradually  some  show  of 
order  is  restored. 

COMMISSIONER:  Jack  Straw,  this  bodes  ill— for  you  and  your 
neighbours.  Wretched  men,  do  you  think  with  idle 
turmoil  to  change  decrees  of  State?  Look  to  your 
safety.  Attend  me,  constables. 

He  steps  down  from  the  cross.    A  stone  is  thrown. 

COMMISSIONER  (stopping)  :  Who  threw  that  stone?  Is  this  of 
your  doing  ?  (ro  Straw). 

STRAW:  No. 

COMMISSIONER :  It  is  well  for  you.  Clear  a  way  (to  Justice's 
men). 

In  a  threatening  silence  he  walks  slowly  away.  As  soon  as  he 
has  gone  the  noise  breaks  out  again.  Straw  stands  silent  and 
gloomy,  leaning  on  his  bow.  His  name  is  called ;  the  cry  for 
him  becomes  loud  and  general.  He  looks  up. 

STRAW :  Why  do  you  call  on  me  ?    Can  I  change  the  Law  ? 
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LABOURER :  But  must  we  pay? 
STRAW  :  Will  he  shew  mercy? 

LABOURER:  Help  us,  Jack.    You  know  more  than  we  do.    You 
go  about  at  night  and  hear  the  talk  of  the  highways. 

STRAW :  You  know  well  what  talk  I  hear  on  the  highways.  Do 
you  like  it  ?  In  times  of  peace  and  comfort  do  you 
come  out  and  join  us  ?  In  the  towns  they  have  their 
Guilds.  But  what  is  union  to  you?  Is  there  one 
among  you  would  give  an  hour  from  his  bed  to  win 
good  for  his  fellows  ? 

VOICES  (in  protest) :  You  are  too  hard  on  us We  have  wives 

and   children Does  it    better  a  poor  man  to  be 

hanged  ? 

STRAW  :  What  vain  hopes  have  you  in  your  hearts  ?  Until  you 
find  hope  in  yourselves,  who  can  help  you  ?  To  him 
who  strikes  the  first  blow  it  is  certain  death.  Have  we 
with  us  such  a  man  ? 

All  stand  helpless,  muttering.  The  man  from  the  stocks,  who 
has  listened  to  all  that  has  passed,  rises  to  his  feet  and  steps  up 
to  Jack  Straw. 

MAN :  In  default  of  a  better,  he  is  here. 

Excitement.  All  come  closer.  Bet  Marlow  moves  out  of  the 
crowd  and  stands  prominently  on  one  side. 

STRAW  (to  the  man) :  Valiantly  spoken.  What  is  your  name  ? 
MAN :  Wat  Tyler. 

A  long  breath  goes  up  from  the  crowd.  They  back  away  a 
little.  The  Pedlar  who  has  been  dodging  about  out  of  sight, 
comes  forward  excitedly. 

PEDLAR :  I  brought  you  news  of  him.  This  morning,  in  the  dew. 
"We'll  soon  see  if  you  are  a  woman,"  says  the  tax- 
gatherer,  and  as  he  lays  hands  upon  her,  comes  Wat 
Tyler,  and  with  one  blow  lays  him  dead.  I  saw  it  from 
behind  a  tree,  as  I  sat  sorting  my  stock.  I  have  ribbons, 
laces,  stockings  for  Sundays ;  knives,  bowstrings— 

STRAW :  Away  with  your  ribbons.  Silence.  Sir  (to  Tyler)  are 
you  the  man  we  have  heard  tell  of  ? 
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TYLER :  I  am  he.  I  am  a  man  such  as  you.  I  have  sat  in  your 
stocks,  I  have  heard  your  troubles.  There  will  be  a 
price  upon  my  head.  Judge  of  my  honesty:  I  have 
given  myself  into  your  hands. 

BET :  Brave— brave  ! 

ALLEN :  Send  quickly  for  the  Justice.  This  man  will  be  the 
hanging  of  us. 

STRAW  (loudly) :  Stop.    Neighbours,  will  you  give  up  this  man  ? 

VOICES:  No No Let's  hear  him  first 

ALLEN  (bustling  out) :  Let  me  go. 

STRAW:  Hold  him. 

A  dozen  hands  seize  Allen. 

ALLEN  (shrill) :  I  am  a  respectable  man.  I  am  well  known.  I 
am  tradesman  to  the  gentry.  Am  I  to  be  hanged  for  a 
vagabond  ? 

A  VOICE :  Talk  less  of  hanging  if  you  would  save  your  own  neck. 

STRAW :  Indeed,  Master  Allen,  be  wise.  We  will  force  no  man, 
but  we  will  have  no  tale  bearers.  Keep  a  hand  on  him 
lads.  Wat  Tyler,  will  you  speak  to  us? 

TYLER:  To  purpose. 

BET  :  Let  him  speak  from  the  cross. 

STRAW :  Well  said.    Neighbours,  will  you  hear  him  ? 

VOICES :  Yes Yes Make  way  for  Wat  Tyler. 

In  a  buzz  of  expectancy  the  crowd  opens  out.  Wat  Tyler 
mounts  the  steps  of  the  cross.  The  setting  sun  falls  on  his 
bronzed  and  bearded  face.  He  stands  quietly  till  there  is 
silence. 

TYLER :  Men  and  women  of  Kent,  I  come  to  you  with  blood  on 
my  hands  :  blood  shed  in  intolerable  anger,  because  of 
a  wrong  done  to  me.  If  it  were  my  private  wrong  only, 
it  would  be  for  me  to  take  my  fate  in  silence.  But  my 
wrong  is  yours,  and  as  a  man  to  men  I  would  speak 
with  you. 
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VOICES :  Good Boldly  spoken We  will  hear  you. 

TYLER :  It  is  my  way  to  laugh,  to  drink,  to  play  with  children. 
I  love  to  stay  no  long  time  in  one  place,  but  to  meet  my 
fellows  of  every  sort  and  to  see  cities  and  countries.  I 
have  seen  some  of  them,  at  the  cost  of  much  labour, 
and  blows  given  and  taken.  I  have  hungered  and 
thirsted  with  soldiers  on  the  road ;  I  have  rotted  with 
innocent  men  in  prisons ;  I  have  pulled  an  oar  with 
slaves.  In  my  later  life  I  have  known  a  trade  and  a 
wife ;  a  home,  and  a  bit  of  land.  They  were  sweet  to 
me  and  I  have  lost  them.  Walking  yesterday  in  the 
woods  I  had  thought  to  turn  outlaw.  Then,  as  the 
evening  fell,  and  I  remembered  supper  and  folks' 
hearths,  it  came  to  me  that  I  would  be  no  hunted  beast, 
but  while  I  lived  would  keep  my  footing  among  men. 
I  chanced  upon  your  village  and  came  to  your  inn. 
You  know  that  my  welcome  was  prison  and  the  stocks : 
a  harmless  man  by  what  was  known  of  me.  Pooh — a 
little  thing :  it  was  not  your  doing.  But  mark :  by  the 
laws  that  govern  men  of  our  condition,men  are  as  cattle, 
to  be  pounded  upon  straying.  I  do  not  like  it ;  there 
may  be  those  among  you  who  are  of  a  mind  to  bear  it 
not  much  longer. 

VOICES :  He  speaks  fair Ay,  men  are  men Cheers  for  Wat 

Tyler Go  on. 

TYLER :  As  I  sat  in  your  chair  of  meditation  there  I  thought  of 
the  lives  of  men  such  as  we:  tied  down,  cramped, 
driven ;  our  common  land  stolen,  the  work  of  our  hands 
ill-paid,  our  little  profit  taken  from  us.  We  had  thought 
that  times  were  mending.  Little  by  little  we  had  gained 
some  freedom ;  we  had  hope,  and  with  hope  men  may 
be  patient.  But  now,  as  you  have  heard  from  this 
fellow  in  black — this  lawyer,  this  Commissioner— the 
bad  days  are  like  to  return.  Put  me  in  misery  without 
power  of  redress,  and  I  will  turn  my  thoughts  to  God  ; 
but  shew  me  light  and  re-condemn  me  to  darkness,  and 
by  God,  I  will  fight. 

VOICES:  This  is  the  man No  more  bad  days. 

ALLEN  :  Bad  days,  bad  days  ?— bad  days  come  of  men  such  as 
this,  a  cock  crowing  on  a  dunghill.  Fine  words,  but 
what  has  he  to  show  for  it  ? 
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TYLER  :  Well  asked.  We  will  not  complain  of  a  pig's  squealing 
when  they  have  got  him  by  the  heels.  I  nave  a  thing 
to  show  yonder— a  thing  of  your  own.  That  woman 
sitting  by  the  well.  Fetch  her  here.  Come  up,  lass 
(to  Alice) ;  nobody  shall  hurt  you. 

Alice  Dale,   grinning  to  find  herself  the  centre  of  interest,  is 
pushed  up  to  the  cross.     Tyler  lays  a  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

TYLER  :  You  think,  friends,  that  this  is  a'poor  wretch  who  counts 
for  nothing  (Alice  nods  appreciatively.  Laughter). 
I  tell  you,  she  is  your  mother,  she  is  your  wife,  she  is  you. 

VOICES :  How— how  ?    Speak  plainer. 

TYLER  :  Look  at  her.  No  need  to  tell  you  her  story,  as  she  told 
it  to  me  by  the  well.  It  is  a  story  of  your  fathers—  a  bit 
of  the  bad  days  still  unmended  :  kicks  and  blows,  and 
labour,  and  starvation  and  rags.  (Alice  nods  at  each 
item).  But  even  this  woman  had  her  hope  of  better 
things.  Tell  them  (to  Alice).  You  were  once  young 
and  pretty.  „• 

ALICE :  Yes.    Me.     (Some  brutal  laughter). 

TYLER  :  A  man  married  her.  They  got  a  bit  of  land.  As  things 
went  they  began  to  prosper.  Then  the  lord  of  these 
parts  took  her  man  for  the  wars,  and  no  doubt  his 
bones  lie  now  in  Picardy.  Well,  war  is  war ;  I  have 
been  a  soldier  myself,  and  there  are  worse  lives.  We 
are  tough,  and  it's  an  old  game ;  a  change  from  dull 
labour  and  a  little  fun  in  it  now  and  then.  But  come 
back  to  this  woman— this  woman  who  is  you.  She 
was  left  behind  to  live  as  she  might  She  had  her 
field,  and  would  have  worked  upon  it ;  but  her  lord 
exacted  from  her  the  labour  on  his  land  which  her  man 
had  done.  She  was  a  woman,  she  had  her  baby— and 
her  field  went  untilled.  With  winter  came  hunger. 
An  old  story ;  you  ask  why  I  tell  a  thing  so  common. 
But  see  now  where  you  are  touched.  In  free  service 
at  a  wage  in  other  places  she  could  have  had  food  and 
fire  and  clothing,  and— she  ran  away  from  the  soil  that 
owned  her.  She  was  taken,  brought  back,  and  to  mark 
her  this  was  done  (he  sweeps  the  matted  hair  from  her 
forehead  and  shows  a  scar—  the  letter  "  F  "  branded 
on  the  flesh).  Look, — the  mark  of  the  hot  iron,  the 
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mark  by  which  all  men  might  know  her  for  a  strayed 
beast,  and  beat  her  from  their  doors. 

BET :  Shame.    (Some  murmurs  of  sympathy  and  anger). 

TYLER :  Men,  women,  I  do  not  show  you  this  familiar  shame  to 
rouse  your  anger  at  things  done.  I"  have  said  this 
woman  is  your  past  Will  you  let  her  be  your  future? 
As  was  done  to  her  in  evil  days  happier  men  forget,  so 
will  it  be  done  to  you  if  the  new  Statute  of  Labour  is 
allowed  to  stand.  Your  escape  is  in  free  labour  and 
the  market  rate  of  wages.  Which  will  you  have ;  to 
bend  helplessly  over  your  sodden  fields,  or  to  lift  your 
heads  like  men? 

VOICES:  We  are  men Away  with  the  Statute Go  on 

Wat  Tyler What  can  we  do? 

TYLER :  Have  you  right  hands  ? 

VOICES:  Yes...  and  arms.    Wat  Tyler...  Try  us...  lead  us. 

(A  confused  shouting,  with  waving  hands  and  hats  thrown  up). 

STRAW  (loudly) :  Stand  back.     A  hearing. 

(The  noise  dies  down.    Alice  Dale  mixes  with  the  crowd  and 

is  forgotten). 

TYLER :  Brothers,  in  the  way  of  my  trade  I  have  gone  here  and 
there,  using  my  eyes.  I  know  that  south  as  far  as  to  the 
sea,  north  to  the  Thames  and  north  again  as  far  as  the 
Fens,  and  away  up  into  the  wool  country  beyond,  men 
are  gathered  together  as  you  are  gathered.  I  know 
more ;  across  the  sea,  in  the  Netherlands,  in  France, 
far  away  in  Italy,  your  cry  is  rising.  Everywhere  on  the 
great  trade  routes  the  news  is  spreading— the  news 
that  labour  is  afoot,  that  labour  has  a  voice,  that 
labour  will  be  heard  and  have  its  own.  Don't  think  you 
are  a  little  band  of  malcontents  to  be  tossed  aside  like 
a  handful  of  dust.  If  to-morrow's  sun  finds  you  weeping 
in  your  fields  you  will  be  the  craven  few;  the  great 
body  will  have  gone  past  you.  Why  long  ago,  when 
John  Ball  was  preaching  on  the  highways — 

VOICES :  John  Ball ay,  we  have  heard  of  John  Ball. 

TYLER :  And  forgotten  him.  These  three  months,  they  say,  he 
has  lain  in  prison — 

PEDLAR  (struggling  excitedly  to  the  front) :  I  know  where  he  is. 
I  go  everywhere—  I,  with  my  pack.  I  have  seen  John 
Ball's  prison,  I  have  spoken  to  him  through  the  bars — 
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TYLER:  We  will  go  to  him.  Away  (to  Pedlar).  Do  any  among 
you  know  John  Ball's  rhyme — 

"  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span — 

BET  (loud  and  clear): 

Who  was  then  the  gentleman ! " 

The  crowd  takes  up  the  rhyme,  laughing  and  singing. 

TYLER  :  Bravo.  Well  sung.  There's  spunk  in  England  yet.  I 
had  thought  the  lords  had  it  all,  laughing  and  growing 
fat  that  fools  should  be  so  easily  cozened.  Fools.  That 
is  you,  brothers.  Just  fools.  And  with  a  word,  a 
breath,  you  could  make  them  blanch  as  deep  as  to 
their  bones. 

VOICES  :  But  how—how  ? 

TYLER :  Jack  Straw,  what  is  that  in  your  hand  ? 

STRAW:  My  bow. 

TYLER:  Your  bow.  The  long  bow  that  is  the  terror  of  armies. 
My  father  drew  the  long  bow  at  the  battle  of  Cressy, 
and  he  saw  the  best  chivalry  of  France  beaten  down 
under  arrows  like  corn  under  hail.  It  is  your  bow,  Jack 
Straw :  your  bow,  the  first  weapon  of  a  king. 

STRAW  (with  a  shout)  :  Bows  and  bills  ! 

ALL  (taking  up  the  cry,  and  stamping  as  they  shout) :  Bows  and 
bills,  Bows  and  bills  ! 

TYLER  :  That  sound  would  bring  my  father  from  his  grave.  I 
have  often  heard  him  tell  of  Cressy — how  the  thunder 
boomed  and  how  the  sun  broke  out  after  the  rain.  The 
French  host  laughed  and  shouted  as  they  came  on. 
They  came  with  a  roar  like  an  in-rolling  wave  ;  what 
had  they  to  fear,  cried  their  horses  and  their  spears, 
from  a  thin  line  of  weary  footmen  broken  with  retreat ! 
Ah,  then  the  arrows  flew ;  and  the  sound  of  twanging 
bows  was  as  the  harps  of  God;  and  the  great  host 
beneath  them  crumpled  like  a  carpet,  tearing  itself  to 
rags.  Bowmen,  your  fathers  at  Cressy  were  a  few 
thousands,  their  enemies  five  times  their  number.  You 
are  the  mightiest  army  a  conqueror  ever  dreamed  of ; 
your  oppressors  are  not  so  many  nor  so  strong  as  the 
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camp-followers  of  the  chivalry  you  destroyed.      And 
you  ask,  How ! 

ALL :  Bows  and  bills.    St.  George  for  Merry  England. 

TYLER  (holding  out  his  hands  until  they  will  hear  him) :  Friends, 

if  you  leave  it  to  St.  George  you  may  dig  a  grave  for 

Merry  England.     The  test  is  sterner  than  shouting. 

Hear  me.    Ask  yourselves,  who  are  they  that  are  your 

enemies  ? 
THE  CROWD  (checked) :  Who  ?    Our  enemies  ?    Why,  they. 

TYLER :  They.  The  men  who  stand  about  the  king.  Wait  In 
a  hundred  people's  tales,  there  have  we  spoken  our 
faith.  It  is  good  to  be  a  king,  it  is  good  for  people  that 
they  shall  have  a  king.  It  is  good  for  me  that  I  shall 
look  to  a  king,  and  honour  him.  But,  my  countrymen, 
when  in  our  day  does  a  king  meet  his  people  face  to 
face  ?  From  them  he  has  nothing  to  fear,  by  him  they 
have  all  their  desire.  Our  well-being,  our  happiness, 
are  they  not  his  strength  ?  When  heard  you  of  a  king 
oppressing  common  men!  A  tyrant — I  care  not; 
kings  who  are  called  oppressors  are  they  who  subdue 
the  rich  and  the  great.  These  are  his  enemies,  as  they 
are  purs— they,  who  sit  in  high  places,  who  in  the  name 
of  kings  do  that  which  is  not  kingly.  Hear  me.  You 
will  take  your  bows  and  your  bills,  and  who  shall  with- 
stand you  ?  Your  numbers  will  be  uncounted,  you  will 
stand  masters  where  masters  have  failed  you.  What 
will  you  do  then  ? 

THE  CROWD  (lost) :  Do  then what  shall  we  do  then what 

shall  we  do (Their  voices  become  a  sigh) 

STRAW :  Tell  us,  Wat  Tyler. 

TYLER  (in  a  loud  voice) :  The  king  is  young.  Youth  is  our 
release.  The  king  shall  come  into  our  midst,  and  with 
our  hands  re-make  his  kingdom. 

ALL :  Hurrah,  hurrah.    To  the  king. 

TYLER :  Look— the  first  star.  In  a  moment  there  will  be  another, 
then  another— then  the  multitude  of  heaven.  Men  of 
Kent,  your  village  is  that  first  star.  To-morrow — a 
People  marching. 

The  crowd  swarms  up  to  the  cross,  raises  Tyler  to  their 
shoulders.    A  great  shouting. 
The  ploughman  cloth  descends. 
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ACT    TWO. 

When  the  theatre  curtain  goes  up,  disclosing  the  Plough- 
man's cloth,  Folk  music  on  a  note  of  sadness  is  heard. 


SCENE    I. 

John  Ball's  prison.  It  is  a  small,  bare  cell,  underground. 
Two  cloths  suffice  to  suggest  it ;  the  nearer  painted  as  a  plain 
arch  of  stone  ;  the  deeper,  a  bare  wall.  The  only  light  comes 
from  a  supposed  grating  overhead,  unseen,  a  little  to  the  spec- 
tator's left.  John  Ball  lies  sleeping  on  a  low  bench,  the  only 
furniture  of  his  cell.  The  light  falls  on  his  face.  Chains  are 
on  his  legs  and  wrists.  He  is  thin  and  pale,  wrapped  in  a  dark, 
coarse  frock,  with  a  hood  which  has  fallen  back. 

BALL  (talking  in  his  sleep):  ...angels  and  kings... kind  women, 
with  soft  warm  hands... Speak —are  you  as  you  seem, 
or  devils  ?  Devils  in  fur. .  .Poor,  lost  John  Ball,  dead  in  his 
grave.  Mocking,  mocking... For  us  the  chaff  and  the 
coarse  rags... wind  and  rain  in  the  fields.  Who  gave 
you  this  rich  apparel?  Is  it  the  work  of  your  hands? 
Pain  and  trouble,  and  the  cry  of  men  beaten... Why  do 
you  crowd  about  me?... mowing,  pointing,  jeering... 
Leave  me  in  peace.  ; 

The  voice  of  the  Pedlar  comes  cautiously  from  the  grating. 

PEDLAR:  John  Ball. 

BALL  (answering  in  his  dream) :  Away,  fiend. 

PEDLAR :  Ball — John  Ball,  do  you  hear  me? 

BALL:  Devils... 

PEDLAR :  John  Ball,  it  is  I — the  pedlar  who  has  given  you  apples 
and  talked  to  you  in  the  darkness.  Answer — are  you 
sleeping  ? 

ALL  :  The  dead... do  you  tempt  also  the  dead  ? 

PEDLAR :  I  cannot  hear  vou.  Dead  ?— who  is  dead  ?  Who 
answers  me? 
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BALL:  They  have  broken  my  body ..  .would  you  have  my  soul? 
PEDLAR:  Is  it  John  Ball  ? 

BALL :  John  Ball,  in  purgatory  for  his  sins.  Forgotten  by  men. 
Am  I  forgotten  too  by  Satan  ?  Ha  ha,  fiend,  I  know  you. 

PEDLAR :  Yes,  a  friend.  I  gave  you  merchandise  for  love.  You 
will  pay  me  when  you  have  pence.  Listen.  There  are 
men  coming  to  let  you  out.  They  have  sent  me  on  to 
tell  you,  and  to  bring  you  food  and  wine.  1  am  letting 
it  down  on  a  string.  Take  it  and  be  quick.  If  I  am 
seen— haste,  I  hear  the  dog. 

A  loaf  and  a  bottle  descends. 

BALL :  The  dog,  that  ancient  beast  ?  Bow,  wow,  says  the  devil. 
Now  a  roaring  lion,  now  a  monster... slime  and  foul 
smells. 

PEDLAR:  Quick,  quick.  Have  you  got  it  in  your  hands  ?  I  have 
tied  the  end  of  the  string  to  the  bars.  Be  ready.  Wat 
Tyler  is  near.  A  great  man — I  found  him.  He  brings 
the  people  you  preached  to  in  the  fields.  I  followed 
you  from  place  to  place,  selling  my  goods  in  the  crowds. 
Christ!— the  dog... 

Silence,  broken  by  the  barking  of  a  dog.    Ball  wakes  and  lifts 
his  head. 

BALL :  Who  calls  on  Christ?  (He  looks  round).  Another  dream. 
The  dog— my  good  friend  the  dog,  who  talks  to  me  in 

the  moon I  thought  that  the  devil does  the 

devil  speak  of  Christ  ?  If  you  have  a  presence,  fiend, 
shew  yourself...  Nothing.  Voices.  Oh,  that  I  might 
hear  a  real  voice.  So  long — so  long,  with  only  devils 

for  company Cold... my   hunger...      I  dreamt  I 

was  dead. 

He  sits  up  with  a  clank  of  iron.     Suddenly  he  sees  the  loaf 
and  bottle  hanging  by  his  head.    He  becomes  rigid. 

In  the  light, — bread  and  wine!    A  miracle Ah, 

(with  a  loud  cry)  torment,  torment.  Devil's  work.  I 
shall  put  out  my  hand — it  will  vanish.  Away !  (raising 
his  hand  to  strike  at  the  food).  Begone !  (He  stops  in 
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the  act  of  striking).  But  the  name  of  Christ — do 
...devils  (crosses  himself).  It  remains...  Is  it  indeed 
the  bread  and  the  wine  ?  (His  lips  move  soundlessly— 
he  struggles  with  emotion).  Bread,  that  has  been  a 
field  of  corn,  where  the  sun  is ;  the  strong  hands  of 
men,  and  songs  at  harvesting ;  wine,  from  some  far 

hillside,  come  to  this  place  of  chill  and  darkness a 

sacrament  to  my  comfort 

With  a  motion  of  awe  he  kneels,  clasping  his  hands  before  the 
vision.    Presently  he  rises,  strengthened  and  re-assured. 

It  is  to  eat,  to  drink.  Blessed  be  God.  (He  puts  out 
his  hand,  takes  the  food  and  notices  the  string).  A 
string  ?  Some  good  man  has  done  this — a  man  sent  by 
heaven.  While  I  slept.  (He  looks  up  at  the  grating). 
Friend,  was  it  your  voice  I  thought  was  that  of  the 
devils?  Are  you  still  there?  (Silence*.  The  dog— it 
was  the  dog  drove  him  away.  Sweet  sanity,  you  wrap 
me  round  with  a  garment.  Friend  who  cannot  hear 
me,  I  thank  you. 

He  detaches  the  food  from  the  string  and  sits  on  his  bench, 
breaking  a  crust  from  the  loaf. 

Fresh  bread.  Some  pleasant  wife  made  this.  It  smells 
of  the  hearth.  (He  is  about  to  eat  when  a  thought 
strikes  him).  Let  us  share.  (He  walks  with  a  piece 
of  the  loaf  to  the  far  corner  of  his  cell  and  breaking  it, 
drops  it  to  the  ground).  Old  rat,  here  is  a  feast  for  us. 
I  have  wine  too.  If  you  were  a  Christian  you  should 
drink.  That  would  be  merry.  What  thoughts  would 

not  wine  put  into  your  little  head  ! I  hope,  I  hope 

there  are  rats  in  heaven. 

He  comes  back  to  his  bench,  eats,  and  pulling  the  cork  from 
the  bottle, 'drinks. 

Stand  there  (placing  the  loaf  by  the  bottle  and  talking 
to  them1.  They  who  made  you  shall  be  my  com- 
panions at  this  meal.  You  see,  I  am  not  mad.  Voices 
without  bodies  have  tried  to  make  me  so,  but  here  in 
my  silent  prison,  with  my  reason  erect,  defiant  of 
devils,  I  have  spoken  aloud  through  days  and  nights  to 
keep  me  whole — to  the  stones,  to  my  chains,  to  the  firm 
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soil  under  my  feet,  to  all  things  solid  and  unchanging 

which  tell  me  that  man  is  divine  and  unconquerable 

To  you,  honest husbandman(ii/t ing  the  bottle  and  bowing 
to  the  loaf)  I  drink  this  wine ;  to  you,  brown  and  quick- 
handed  peasant  of  the  south  (placing  the  bottle  before 

him  on  the  bench)  I  eat  this  bread We  have  come 

to  severe  pass,  you  and  I.  The  devil  has  split  the 
world  into  servants  and  gentlemen.  For  saying  this  in 
the  hedges  I  lie  in  prison.  Am  I  mad?  The  devils 
here  would  persuade  me  of  it.  Avaunt ! — I  defy  you. 
I  hear  you  purring  and  scratching ;  you  come  crouching 

to  devour  my  soul Brothers  (to  the  bread  and  iuine) 

there  are  but  us  three  here.  You  bring  me  news  of  the 
furrow  and  the  vineyard.  What  are  men  doing  these 
long  months  I  have  lain  in  a  grave?  Men  one  time 
would  acclaim  me  as  a  prophet— men  with  broad  backs 
and  knotted  hands,  such  as  you.  The  young  men 
laughed  at  me;  their  sweethearts  called  to  them  from 

the  lanes.    But  when   the  years  weigh  heavy oh 

brothers,  the  long  years,  the  stiffening  knee,  the 
dimming  eye! 

He  eats  and  drinks  in  silence ;  stops,  and  seems  to  listen. 

It  is  as  though  many  men — shouting  and  singing 

A  humming  in  my  ears.  What  was  it  the  voice  said  ? 
I  was  dreaming— but  you,  bread  and  wine — you  are  not 
a  dream.  Something ;  the  people  I  preached  to  in  the 
fields.  The  fields  the  wide,  shadowed  fields... the 

cattle  in  the  grass... the  birds,  the  south  wind Wine, 

I  feel  your  warm  hand  in  my  breast  ..I  see  men  and 
women  marching  in  the  sun ;  I  hear  music — 

Very  faintly  comes  the  sound  of  his  Adam  and  Eve  song.    He 
listens,  stricken  still. 

My  song — my  song!... Never  have  the  devils  sung  that 
song.  (He  trembles,  making  the  chains  clank ;  he  lays 
down  the  bread  he  was  eating).  It  is  men  -  men. 
(He  gets  up,  lifting  his  face  to  the  grating).  Silence — 
and  the  beating  of  my  heart.  Yet  I  heard  it— oh  God, 
I  heard  it.  Do  men  then  remember  me  ?  (A  sound  of 
distant  cheering,  louder  than  the  song).  They  are 
coming— men  in  ranks,  cheering  as  they  come.  People, 
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my  brothers,  I  call  to  you— John  Ball,  the  mad  priest, 
who  sometime  walked  with  you  in  the  highways.  Hear 
me.  I  had  thought  to  die  in  this  place,  and  you  come 
shouting  —  you  sing  my  song.  A  host—  I  see  you 
through  these  walls :  from  the  ditches,  the  barns ;  from 

workshop  and  hovel Long  ago  as  I  lay  sleeping  in 

the  moon  I  felt  the  gathering  of  your  thousands— alone 
in  the  forests  I  have  heard  the  trampling  of  your  feet. 
And  now  you  come—  a  multitude. 

Waves  of  near  and  nearer  sound  break  into   the  cell.      Ball 
paces  back  and  forth,  his  voice  ringing  with  emotion. 

Beggar  and  cripple,  serf  and  ploughman — together, 
brothers,  countless  to  the  edge  of  the  world ;  hand  in 

hand  for  the  earth  that  is  yours For  the  brave  sowing, 

the  abundant  harvest — for  an  end  of  proud  idleness 
and  lust  of  power ;  an  end  of  oppression  and  salt  tears 
in  the  dust.  Forward,  to  the  broad  sweep  of  a  free 
scythe,  the  day  of  singing  when  evil  is  thrown  down. 
March,  to  the  threshing  floor... the  tares  from  the  corn. 
In  that  day  shall  they  call  on  the  hills  to  hide  them — 
the  rich,  the  insolent  in  fine  clothes,  the  withholders  of 

bread:  profit-mongers,  harlots,   thieves On,  under 

the  banner  of  God. 

A  roar  of  voices  close  at  hand.    A  word  of  command,  "  Half. " 
Tyler's  voice  at  the  grating. 

TYLER :    John  Ball,  you  are  free. 

BALL :  Apocalypse ! There  was  a  new  earth 

The  ploughman  cloth  descends  to  a  rush  of  hurrying  feet.    Folk 
song  rises  joyously. 

SCENE    II. 

The  cloth  at  full  depth  of  the  stage  shows  a  silhouette  of 
green  leaves  against  a  sky  of  intense  blue.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  scene  is  the  summit  of  a  hillock,  and  that  a  crowd  of  men 
stands  below  in  the  place  where  the  audience  sits.  On  the  left 
of  the  stage  a  green  bank  is  draped  as  a  seat  of  honour.  In 
the  centre,  at  half  depth  of  the  stage,  is  a  brightly  painted  cart 
running  on  small,  solid  wooden  wheels.  On  the  cart  is  erected 
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a  rude  stage  of  fresh-cut  boughs,  hung  with  flowers.  One  side 
of  the  cart,  let  down  end  supported  by  chains,  forms  a  narrow 
platform  before  the  curtain.  This  curtain,  a  screen  of  leaves,  is 
down.  Round  the  stage  proper,  here  and  there,  are  low  tables 
set  with  cups,  fruit,  bread  and  jugs  of  beer.  The  sun  is  shining 
brightly  and  the  scene  is  full  of  colour. 

Seated  in  the  place  of  honour  is  John  Ball.  By  his  side 
stands  Wat  Tyler.  Standing  in  line  across  the  stage,  facing 
Ball,  are  the  Leaders  of  the  march,  distinguished  as  to  dress 
by  bunches  of  fresh  straw  in  their  caps.  John  Ball's  chains 
have  been  removed,  but  otherwise  he  is  as  in  the  first  scene — 
white-faced  and  weak,  still  trembling  from  the  emotion  of  his 
release.  Wat  Tyler,  handsomely  dressed  and  holding  a  large 
hammer  in  his  hand,  bare  headed  and  with  an  air  of  command*, 
dominates  the  scene. 

A  group  of  peasant  girls,  garlanded  with  flowers,  stands 
to  right  of  stage,  facing  the  seat  of  honour.  They  are  still 
singing  the  folk  song  as  the  ploughman  cloth  rises.  The  scene 
waits  till  they  have  ended. 

TYLE  R :  Look  about  you,  John  Ball.  I  have  brought  you  to  this 
little  hill  as  to  a  platform  from  which  you  may  see  the 
multitude  of  our  gathering.  On  that  field  beneath  you 
(pointing  out  into  the  theatre  audience)  are  the  people 
of  England.  Here,  about  us,  are  the  Leaders  of  our 
sections.  They  wear  each  in  his  cap  a  bunch  of  straw, 
in  honour  of  the  name  of  my  first  captain.  Jack 
Straw  himself  is  absent ;  he  holds  the  high  road  with 
his  bowmen.  Drawn  round  this  castle  (with  a  sweeping 
gesture)— lor  so  I  count  it;  a  castle  walled  not  with 
stone  but  by  living  men  -  are  our  spearmen :  a  force 
such  as  the  king  has  not  seen,  nor  will  see  again  till  a 
like  need  shall  bring  the  people  to  his  banner.  We 
have  marched  but  five  days,  and  daily  a  new  army  has 
risen  to  follow  us.  I,  the  Bearer  of  the  Hammer,  have 
raised  this  host. 

He  lifts  his  hammer  high. 

THE  LEADERS :  A  Hammer— a  Hammer. 

TYLER:  We  have  taken  you  from  your  prison,  we  have  brought 
you  into  our  midst.  I  lift  you  to  your  feet.  For  these 
men,  whose  tongues  are  as  forest  leaves,  I  will  be  one 
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tongue.    Be  our  leader,  as  you  have  been  our  saint 
Shout,  my  captains.  John  Bail ! 

THE  LEADERS  (raising  their  hands)  :  John  Ball ! 

BALL  (speaking  with  difficulty):  Wat  Tyler,  Englishmen.  I 
have  been  long  hidden  from  my  fellow  men.  In 
darkness  and  despair  I  have  grown  old.  The  sight  of 
you  makes  me  blind  ..  This  is  the  day  for  which  men 
have  wept ;  it  is  a  day  of  which  men  snail  sing.  Give 
me  leave...  When  1  have  sat  in  the  sunlight  a  little, 
when  I  have  heard  your  voices  going  up  triumphantly 
to  God,  I  shall  be  strong  among  you. 

He  reels.       Tyler  replaces  him  in  his  seat.      Murmurs  of 
compassion  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

TYLER  (generally) :  Look  upon  this  man,  you  who  have  brought 
him  into  the  light.  With  your  clear  eyes,  regard  his, 
dimmed  with  suffering;  in  the  free  air  of  free  men, 
consider  his  prison:  sunk  deep  in  the  ground— an 
oubliette,  pestilent  with  the  bones  of  tortured  men. 
When  we  come  to  them,  those  who  have  ordered  this 
thing  shall  answer  for  it.  But  one  act  of  justice  shall 
be  done  now.  Bring  out  our  prisoner. 

A  man,    dogged  and  silent,  cut  and  bruised,  with  his  arms 
bound  to  his  sides,  is  thrust  forward. 

TYLER  :  John  Ball,  behold  your  gaoler.  When  we  called  to  him 
in  the  name  of  the  people  to  throw  open  his  doors  and 
set  you  free,  he  barred  the  way.  With  axes  and 
hammers  we  broke  through  to  you,  he  resisting.  The 
earth  is  not  clean  while  he  stands  upon  it.  A  rope 
hangs  ready  from  the  gate  he  barred.  Speak  you  to 
his  doom. 

There  is  silence  while  Ball  looks  steadily  at  his  gaoler. 
BALL :  Friend,  what  have  you  to  say? 
GAOLER :  I  did  my  duty. 

BALL :  Your  evil  task  is  ended— there  shall  be  no  more  prisons. 
Go  free. 

A  breath  of  doubt.    A  grey-haired  man  expresses  the  feeling 
of  some. 
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THE  OLD  LEADER:  A  Christlike  judge.  May  mine  be  as 
merciful. 

OTHERS :  Ay— and  ours. 

TYLER :  What  ?  Bethink  you,  Ball.  As  a  terror  to  others  who 
may  resist  us.  This  is  not  well. 

BALL :  You  have  called  me  your  leader.  You  have  given  me 
his  sentence.  I  have  spoken. 

Tyler  pauses  for  a  moment,  disconcerted.     Then,  quick  to  cover 
this  set-back,  speaks. 

TYLER :  I  have  called  you  our  saint.  A  cinful  man,  I  kneel  to 
you. 

He  kneels,  kissing  Ball's  garment. 
VOICES :  A  saint— a  saint ! 

TYLER  (springing  up) :  Throw  of!  his  bonds  (pointing  to  gaoler). 
Put  flowers  about  his  neck.  Give  him  a  sword,  and 
let  him  march  in  our  front  ranks.  So  shall  he  be 
absolved. 

THE  LEADERS  (loudly) :  Tyler,  Tyler !    Our  Leader ! 

The  gaoler's  bonds  are  cut ;  girls  throw  flowers  to  him.    He  is 
led  back,  stupid,  and  passes  out  of  sight. 

TYLER  (jovially) :  This  is  a  day  for  rejoicing.  Eat,  John  Ball, 
drink.  For  an  hour  we  rest  from  our  march.  Our 
friends  have  prepared  a  little  merry  making  to  welcome 
you  again  among  men.  Comrades,  be  easy.  Your 
refreshment  is  prepared,  the  grass  is  soft.  Throw 
every  man  himself  upon  the  ground.  (The  leaders 
disperse  and  recline  in  small  groups.)  Why,  now  I  am 
happy,  (thrusting  his  hammer  into  his  belt.)  This  is 
our  Lincoln  Green,  and  I  am  your  Robin  Kood.  Ball, 
this  stage  is  for  the  enacting  of  a  Mystery.  Our  people 
have  rehearsed  it  at  night  against  your  release.  Its 
lines  will  be  known  to  you— in  other  days  you  wrote 
them.  By  this  sign  you  shall  know  that  the  folk  have 
not  forgotten  you. 

BALL  (looking  up  pleased) :  My  rhymes? 
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TYLER:  You  shall  hear  them  spoken.  Are  we  all  ready?  On 
with  the  players  ^clapping  his  hands).  Drink  .  laugh. 
Your  general  reposes. 

He  throws  himself  down  beside  Ball  and  loosens  his  belt. 
Presently  he  nods,  then  sleeps.  A  pipe  is  blown,  the  screen  of 
leaves  on  the  cart  divides,  and  The  Devil  steps  out.  He  is 
dressed  in  silk  and  fur,  the  costume  of  some  rich  man  picked 
up  on  the  march.  To  this  costume  is  added  a  forked  tail 
(carried  over  his  arm*  and  a  pair  of  horns.  He  makes  the  move- 
ments of  a  grotesque  dance  while  the  pipe  plays ;  then 
takes  a  step  forward. 

THE  DEVIL: 

When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ? 
He  was  the  father  of  all  things  evil — 
Horns,  hoof  and  tail  -  myself,  the  devil. 
One  time  a  serpent  by  the  tree 
I  cozened  Eve  to  bawdery, 
Whereby  cast  out  to  toil  and  sweat 
Man  pays  to  earth  his  grievous  debt 
The  lion  he  roars,  the  lamb  is  eaten : 
What  mischief  new  my  lips  to  sweeten  ? 
Wanting  some  roast  of  woe  to  smell, 
Oh,  Satanas  grows  thin  in  hell. 
Now  for  some  sly  and  merry  pain 
To  make  earth's  children  weep  again ! 
By  vanity,  that  well  of  vices. 
Comes  poison  to  all  men's  delices. 
Soft  by  this  bush  I'll  lie  in  hiding : 
When  Eve  and  Adam  make  confiding 
Then  comes  the  devil,  a-gliding,  gliding. 

He  draws  to  one  side,  crouching,  licking  his  hands  and  washing 
his  ears  like  a  cat.  The  screen  is  drawn  up,  shewing  Adam 
and  Eve  dressed  in  leaves.  Adam  is  played  by  Dick  Swan; 
Eve  by  Bet  Marlow.  Adam  bends  over  a  hoe ;  Eve  sits  with  a 
distaff. 

ADAM : 

When  first  to  labour  my  hands  were  tied 

The  days  were  long,  I  cursed  and  cried. 

Stones  and  sharp  thorns  were  all  my  bread, 

My  tears  ran  down,  I  wished  me  dead. 

But  now  when  I  have  dug  sweet  roots 
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And  the  green  corn  comes  in  eager  shoots, 

Oh,  it  is  pleasant  in  my  field : 

My  tears  are  dry,  my  scratches  healed. 

God  bids  us  wax  and  multiply  : 

None  other  joy  than  this  would  I. 

Look  up,  my  Eve ;  the  Book  of  heaven 

Writ  out  with  stars  shews  labours  seven : 

To  pen  the  ram  and  make  us  wool, 

For  my  heavy  plough  to  yoke  the  bull ; 

Babies  to  get  for  your  breasts  a-twin, 

A  balance  to  weigh  our  substance  in. 

I'll  shape  the  yew  to  make  me  a  bow, 

A  net  in  the  river,  for  fish  to  throw ; 

Water  to  ease  the  earth's  travail 

I'll  bear  a  shoulder  in  wooden  pail. 

Seven  labours,  and  of  dangers  five 

To  subdue  if  we  would  live  and  thrive: 

Sin,  that  crab-wise  still  must  run, 

The  lion,  the  up-tailed  scorpion ; 

Unfruitfulness,  a  virgin's  pain, 

The  wild  goat,  wasting  growing  grain. 

These  works  to  do  are  my  noblesse. 

EVE: 

To  watch  you  is  my  happiness. 

When  day  is  done  and  the  first  star  twinkles 

I  smooth  away  your  labour's  wrinkles. 

Supper  and  rest  a-bed  with  me — 

Oh,  then  I  bless  my  treachery. 

Soon  on  this  warp  a  weft  to  thread,1 

A  shirt  for  the  son  in  our  homestead : 

Clothes  for  the  man  that  shall  be  a  people ; 

Drawers,  and  hat  as  high  as  a  steeple. 

Needles  and  scissors  and  other  things ; 

I  am  big  with  imaginings — 

Pots  and  kettles  shining  bright, 

1  dream  of  them  as  we  cling  at  night. 

THE  DEVIL  (aside)  : 

The  woman — woman,  woman  again ! 
I'll  make  her  dreams  the  clue  to  pain ; 
See  now,  with  silk  and  fur  to  take  her, 
The  devil's  an  ass  but  he  will  shake  her. 
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He  steps  out  to  them  with  a  low  bow. 

Star-destined  man  and  woman  (air 
A  gentleman  I,  taking  the  air. 
Forgive  an  ear  that  accents  sweet 
Make  forward.     Pardon,  at  your  feet. 
But  I  bring  news  :  ear  hath  not  heard ; 
Will  you  listen  to  a  gentil's  word  ? 

ADAM: 
Sir,'  I  will  list  as  a  dull  man  can. 

EVE: 
Proper  is  he !— a  well-dressed  man. 

THE  DEVIL: 

The  news  it  is  your  children's  story, 
I  tell  of  Empires,  tell  of  glory. 
Dear  woman,  in  your  imaginings 
Have  you  conceived  of  Counts  and  Kings  ? 
In  labour  there  is  small  content ; 
In  labour  shall  all  life  be  spent  ? 
I  bring  you  riches,  days  at  ease, 
Jewels,  and  bright  things  to  please. 
Hear  me ;  they  are  yours  for  asking, 
Am  I  your  patience  over-tasking  ? 

ADAM: 
Good  things  I  seek  for  me  and  mine. 

EVE: 
His  manner  is  good ;  his  clothes  are  fine. 

THE  DEVIL: 

Serve  me,  my  children :  I  will  lead  you ; 
Build  you  gay  cities,  arm  you,  feed  you. 
Crouching  you  go  in  dread  of  beasts ; 
I  dance  and  sing,  make  goodly  feasts. 
Presents  I  offer :  necklets  here 
Made  of  pure  gold — heavy,  dear. 
For  your  round  necks  they  are  just  measure 
Lordly  tokens  of  wealth  and  pleasure  ! 
What  say'you— will  you  take  my  wear  ? 

ADAM: 
I'd  like  a  life  without  a  care. . . 

EVE: 
Oh  rich,  oh  gay,  oh  debonair ! 
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THE  DEVIL: 

Come  Adam,  come  my  fruitful  Eve : 
This  round  warm  arm  in  a  silken  sleeve ! 
(whispering  to  her) 

This  hand  so  gnarled,  but  fit  for  a  glove — 
(Taking  Adam's  hand) 

They  shall  be  gentle,  and  all  for  love ! 
Kneel  close  to  me,  shut  both  your  eyes : 
All  things  shall  be  as  I  devise. 

(They  kneel) 

First  Adam,  of  his  house  the  head. 
(Clasping  on  a  collar) 

Then  Eve,  the  darling  of  his  bed — 
(Putting  a  collar  on  her  too). 

And  brass  is  yellow,  but  gold  is  red  ! 
He  dances  round  them,  waving  his  tail. 

ADAM : 
To  draw  my  breath  it  is  to  grieve. 

EVE: 
Alas,  alas,  my  silken  sleeve. 

THE  DEVIL: 
Ha  ha,  ho  ho ;   ha  ha,  he  he  ! 

ADAM  AND  EVE: 
Oh  lies,  oh  guile,  oh  misery ! 

THE  DEVIL: 
So  ends  our  merry  mystery. 

The  screen  falls.  The  leaders  clap  and  laugh.  The  players 
emerge,  and  Ball  rises  and  bows  to  them.  The  screen  falls 
again  and  shuts  them  in. 

A  horn  is  blown  loudly.  Tyler  wakes  instantly  and  springs  to 
his  feet. 

TYLER:  A  horn — to  your  feet!    Wheel  away  this  mummery. 
To  the  Hammer— Bows  and  Bills. 

The  leaders  seize  their  arms.  Men  wheel  the  stage  back.  The 
singers  hurry  away.  Tyler  and  Ball  stand  side  by  side  as  a 
man  enters. 

MAN:  Wat  Tyler? 
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TYLER:  I.     Speak  quickly. 

MAN :  It  is  Jack  Straw,  with  a  file  of  bowmen. 

TYLER:  An  attack?  No— he  would  not  come  but  send.  All 
is  well  if  Jack  Straw  leaves  his  post.  Bring  him  here. 
(The  man  goes).  Captains,  to  your  companies.  Have 
your  men  afoot,  in  readiness  for  the  order  to  march. 
(The  Leaders  disperse  in  different  directions.  A  few 
men  under  arms  remain  at  back,  a  permanent  guard 
about  Tyler).  Ball,  I  slept  through  your  play.  Do  not 
give  me  a  poet's  curse.  Since  our  march  began  I  have 
scarce  drawn  breath.  By  my  hammer,  I  am  thirsty. 
Have  they  left  a  half-cup  for  their  leader?  (A  man 
steps  up  with  a  mug  and  retires).  Thanks,  friend.  I 
wish  I  were  a  poet  myself.  Ball.  To  me  there  is  little 
reason  in  rhyme,  but  it  helps— a  tag  to  memory.  You 
shall  make  us  messages  to  the  villages  on  our  route. 
Have  they  given  you  any  beer?  Share  with  me. 
(Ball  declines).  You  are  liquored  ?  Here's  to  you. 

VOICES  (off):  Who  goes? Pass,  Jack  Straw. 

Straw  enters  and  comes  down  to  Tyler  and  Ball.    He  carries 
his  bow  and  arrows.    A  horn  is  slung  at  his  side. 

TYLER:  What's  the  news,  Jack? 

STRAW :  I  bring  it  to  you  that  there  may  be  no  mistake.  The 
road  is  open ;  my  bowmen  cover  it  for  a  mile,  before 
and  behind. 

TYLER :  So  I  was  assured. 

STRAW :  Under  a  white  pennant  there  came  to  me  a  messenger 
from  the  lord  of  these  parts.  I  told  him  to  go  himself 
to  you  but  he  feared;  he  would  withdraw,  awaiting 
the  answer  he  is  to  take  to  his  master. 

TYLER:  The  message!    To  break  our  ranks  with  horsemen? 

STRAW :  No.  This  is  the  sum  of  it.  His  lord  has  seen  our 
people  pass,  and  wishes  us  no  ill.  He  would  learn  if 
you  put  value  on  his  sword,  for  he  has  a  mind  to  draw 
it  on  our  behalf.  He  speaks  not  for  himself  alone,  but 
for  some  group  of  gentlemen,  knights  and  Esquires, 
who  have  a  like  mind.  If  you  will  accept  their  service, 
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his  horses,  his  carts  and  an  armed  following  may  be 
ours  for  the  best  furthering  of  our  cause :  provided 
that  he  being  a  skilled  man  in  wars  and  in  policy  you 
shall  admit  him  to  our  councils  and  give  him  that  share 
in  direction  which  belongs  to  his  rank..  To  this,  he 
adds  his  compliments,  praying  that  an  answer  may 
reach  him  at  best  speed,  for  the  immediate  ordering 
of  his  affairs. 

TYLER  (expanding) :  Why,  this  is  noble.  I  knew  that  labouring 
men  were  ours  to  the  last  head,  but  looked  for  no  aid 
in  other  quarters.  Knights  and  Esquires,  you  say? 
Wat  Tyler,  sometime  with  a  rope  ready  for  his  neck,  a 
nameless  wanderer  put  in  the  stocks— and  it  is  asked, 
Do  I  put  value  on  their  swords !  That  do  I.  Ball,  I 
thought  to  bring  you  a  following  of  the  wretched,  and 
we  shall  end  with  princes.  It  moves— oh,  it  moves. 
Send  back  your  messenger,  Jack,  with  acknowledge- 
ments from  Wat  Tyler.  Wait — I  will  go  to  him  myself. 
He  feared  to  come  among  us;  I  will  show  him  that  a 
plain  man  puts  trust  in  a  knightly  word,  and  accompany 
him  to  his  lord.  We  will  drink  wine  in  his  house  and 
see  what  new  and  undreamt  of  things  may  come  of 
this.  Ball,  have  you  your  strength  again  ? 

BALL :  For  what  may  be  needful. 

TYLER :  You  shall  come  with  me.  Let  us  go.  Jack,  I  leave  you 
in  command  while  I  am  away.  Blow  your  horn. 

BALL :  If  I  read  faces,  your  lieutenant  has  a  word  on  his  lips. 
TYLER :  What  ?    Jack,  is  that  so  ?    Out  with  it  then. 

STRAW:  My  heart  misgives  me.  Dare  we  put  faith  in  the 
rich  and  powerful  ? 

TYLER :  Jack,  you  grieve  me.  The  faithfulness  of  a  man  lies  in 
his  soul,  not  in  his  coat.  I  have  wanted  only  this : 
that  our  demand  should  find  support  among  ail  classes. 
That  makes  for  continuance.  This  host  of  ours—  when 
its  deed  is  done  it  must  go  back  to  the  fields.  The 
workman  lives  but  at  his  bench.  Would  it  not  be  well 
that  among  those  who  sit  in  high  seats  there  should  be 
some  who  know  us,  who  will  remain  our  friends  in  the 
days  that  will  come  ?  Ball,  you  are  of  my  mind.  Speak. 
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BALL:  Valiant  leader;  honest,  trusting  man,  my  mind  is  not 
with  you. 

TYLER :  How  ?  With  all  this  army  to  shew  my  sanction  ?  Have 
I  not  done  well  ?  Know  you  another  man  who  could 
have  done  as  much  ? 

BALL :  None.     England  will  remember  you. 

TYLER :  As  one,  who  having  the  full  substance  to  his  hand  let 
the  part  of  it  slip  ?  What  is  this !  John  Ball,  a  waverer  ? 
Jack  Straw,  with  a  misgiving  heart?  Friends,  take 
courage.  I  can  do  great  things,  but  I  must  have  my 
Saint,  I  must  have  my  right  hand. 

BALL :  I  am  no  saint,  but  something  of  a  seeing  man.  Your 
right  hand  obeys  the  promptings  of  your  own  inmost 

heart.     Only  your  head  is  at  fault I  would  you  had 

not  slept. 

TYLER :  Damn !— a  man  must  sleep  sometime.  My  head. 
Am  I  then  a  fool  ? 

BALL :  No,  but  as  the  world  goes,  too  wise. 

TYLER  (impatiently^ :  You  speak  riddles.  And  our  greatest 
chance  waits.  What  am  I  to  do  with  you  ?  Oh,  this 
checks  me.  Yet  I  cannot  wave  you  aside — as  little, 
you,  Jack. 

STRAW :  A  half-hour  is  little  difference.  It  was  to  weigh  this 
matter  that  I  came  to  you.  It  makes,  to  my  thinking, 
a  great  question.  I  would  hear  what  John  Ball  has  to 
say.  But  if  you  give  the  word,  you  are  my  captain  :  I 
follow  you. 

TYLER :  Loyal  Jack !  Give  me  your  hand.  I  am  an  impatient 
man,  and,  indeed  my  head  is  none  of  the  best.  A  day's 
work,  a  drink  at  evening,  some  bonnie  woman  to  kiss 
me— that  is  Wat  Tyler.  A  captain— yes,  when  I  see 
my  way  clear.  Ball,  it  shall  halt.  My  lord  can  wait. 
Take  you  the  pulpit.  Jack  and  I  will  rest  our  feet. 
Sit  by  me,  Jack. 

He  and  Straw  sit.  Ball  remains  in  the  centre  of  the  stage.  He 
stands  silent  for  a  moment,  looking  at  the  ground.  When  he 
speaks  his  voice  is  at  first  quiet  and  reasonable,  but  as  he  pro- 
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ceeds  his  voice  rises— he  becomes  possessed;  his  eyes  look  into 
imagined  distances  and  his  ringing  utterance  is  that  of  a 
prophet. 

BALL:  There  is  a  wisdom  of  the  passing  hour,  of  this  world  as 
men's  folly  has  made  it.  Of  such,  Tyler,  might  be  the 
act  to  which  you  lean.  You  have  been  offered  help  by 
men  who  have  no  part  with  you— help,  for  a  day,  not  to 
be  despised.  There  is  another  wisdom  for  the  world 

of  which  men  have  dreamed The  interest  of  these 

gentlemen  is  that  of  place,  of  power  towards  their  own 
profit.  Seeing  your  numbers,  they,  disaffected  towards 
the  present  rule,  find  in  you  an  instrument  to  serve  their 
own  turn.  They  will  march  with  you,  use  you— abandon 
you.  Once  in  power  they  will  be  the  first  to  put  a  hal- 
ter round  your  neck.  Let  them  be.  Have  no  traffic 
with  the  devil. 

TYLER  (laughing):  The  devil?  I  have  had  traffic  with  the 
devil  in  my  day,  and  find  him  no  such  ill  company. 
You  say  he  will  use  me.  .  I  was  of  a  mind  to  use  him. 

BALL :  The  earth  under  tillage  is  enough  for  all  men,  to  give 
them  food,  and  clothes,  and  happy  lives.  We  and  our 
like  are  content  with  that ;  but  there  are  these  others 
who  call  for  trappings  and  pomps  and  luxuries.  How 
shall  they  have  them  but  by  the  labour  of  such  men  as 
you?  Will  you  produce  meats— which  you  may  not 
eat;  weave  fine  clothes — that  you  may  not  wear? 
Will  you  build  houses  you  scarce  may  look  at,  castles  to 
defy  your  discontent  ?  Will  you  go  but  where  you  are 
sent,  will  you  spit  but  when  you  are  told  ? 

TYLER :  Why,  this  is  telling  me  my  own  tale.  .  It  is  to  free  us  from 
these  evils  that  I  go  to  the  King. 

BALL :  The  chicken  went  to  the  cook  to  free  her  from"  the  pot ! 
Oh  men,  how  long  will  you  be  deceived  ? 

TYLER :  Tell  me  then  the  wisdom  of  the  world  you  have  dreamed 
of. 

BALL  :  It  is  in  my  soul  that  the  days  of  that  world  are  at  hand  ; 
that  you,  Tyler,  you,  Jack  Straw,  are  its  messengers. 
Resistless  thousands :  men,  blind  as  to  their  eyes,  but  in 
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the  undying  life  which  moves  them,  soldiers  of  that 
Michael  who  with  his  angels  fought  against  the  dragon. 

TYLER  (with  a  grimace) :  This  comes  of  the  word  pulpit.  I  had 
done  better  to  stand  and  let  him  sit 

STRAW :  Hush.  (He  listens  with  an  earnestness  deepening  to 
awe). 

BALL:  Devils  in  the  ground,  devils  in  the  air,  devils  walking 

upon  the  earth  with  sword  and  spear Men  have 

made  fire  for  their  comfort— to  cook  their  food,  to  forge 
their  tools,  to  sit  about  with  ale  and  kind  faces  through 
winter  nights :  devils  with  horse  and  trumpet  and  ruth- 
less faggot  make  pillage  and  waste;  the  smoke  of  the 
crops  goes  up,  the  thatch  is  aflame.  Abundance  in  the 
soil,  and  happy  men  to  reap  it;  devils  come  with 
parchments  and  weights  and  measures  to  make  bare 
the  barn  that  was  full.  Men  and  women  at  evening 
after  their  kind ;  love  and  increase,  health  and 
delight;  and  devils  come  lustful,  seeking  their  prey; 
there  "are  shrieks  and  weepings.  To  peace  men 
were  born ;  in  amity  and  helpfulness  is  their  good ;  but 
devils  put  shining  scales  of  iron  upon  their  bodies,  take 
hook  and  flail  to  tear  men's  flesh.  Of  men,  the  sun- 
given  life ;  of  Devils,  Black  Death — Black  Death  : 
famine  and  pestilence,  the  rotting  bodies,  the  stench  of 

the  pit Visions — there  have  been  visions  of   the 

world  that  might  be... from  the  fields  of  heaven  whence 
we  came... the  corn  standing  to  the  far  edge  of  the  world 

. .  .the  great  humour  of  God  in  the  sun  and  the  wind 

And  to  wake  —to  wake  to  the  dull  despair,  the  labour 
of  three  done  by  one,  the  sickness  of  body,  the  wretched- 
ness of  spirit ;  to  see  proud  tyranny  in  ermine,  walking 
high — demanding,  enforcing — a  maw  insatiable.  Out 
upon  it.  To  men,  my  life ;  through  men,  my  being  ; 
with  men,  my  deliverance. 

TYLER  :  So,  it  is  said,  he  caught  men's  ears  in  the  fields. 
STRAW:  He  goes  on 

BALL :  lifting  his  wasted  arms,  his  voice  ringing  out  loud  and 
inspired) :  I  saw  God  stand  above  the  earth ;  about 
him,  crowding  to  the  last,  far-flung  star,  the  souls  of 
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men  who  should  be  born.  There  was  a  voice— a  voice 
of  rushing  waters,  of  thunder  rolling  among  the  hills 

"Go  you  who  so  choose  into  this  world  that  is 

fallen,  and  be  men.  Cast  lots,  ye  valiant,  for  the 
hardest  tasks :  the  way  of  honour  is  the  way  of  pain. 
Thou,  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning,— by  serf  and  outcast 
and  beggar shaltthou  be  humbled  upon  earth.  In  gold 
and  jewels  clothe  thy  kings ;  with  thine  uttermost  malice 
devise,  thou,  in  the  hell  that  thou  hast  made,  engines  of 
war  and  of  torment  to  oppress  these,  my  sons,  who  with 
naked  hands  shall  yet  teach  thee  that  God  is  not 
mocked " 

The  guards  at  back  creep  nearer.  A  muttering,  as  of  hundreds 
of  listening  men,  begins. 

TYLER:  This  is  the  right  stuff  for  a  rising... 

BALL :  When  in  my  ways  among  men  I  have  closed  the  dying 
eyes  of  wretches  and  of  harlots  I  have  seen  shining 
therein  the  souls  of  the  valiant,  the  great  spirits  whose 
lot  was  fell ;  who,  dying,  went  back  to  God  honourable 
as  soldiers  full  of  wounds.  Tyler!  With  these,  with 
these  at  your  call— souls  round  whom  eternal  heaven 
shall  crowd  applauding  when  their  task  is  done — will 
you  seek  aid  from  the  devil's  chosen  ? 

TYLER  (springing  up)  :  But  these  are  dreams. 
STRAW :  Dreams  such  as  shake  the  world. 

BALL  (with  a  loud  cry,  pointing  to  Tyler)  :  The  last  day... in  the 
aureole  of  the  sun  .  .a  shouting !  "  Let  him  be  lifted  up 
— The  Hammer,  The  Hammer  of  God !" 

He  totters,  and  is  about  to  fall  when  Straw  catches  him  and 
lays  him  gently  down.  The  muttering  of  listening  men  becomes 
louder. 

TYLER :  Whoof !  A  thousand  ears  have  heard  this.  I  thought 
to  talk  quietly  among  ourselves,  and  it  will  pass  from 
mouth  to  mouth  for  miles.  Look  round— close  packed 
to  hear  him.  Jack — 

STRAW :  He  looks  up. 

He  makes  a  pillow  with  his  knee. 
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BALL :  Little  feet  in  the  grass  at  play ; 

Cows  to  the  byre  and  men  from  the  hay... 

TYLER :  He  is  mad.  I  thought  as  much.  But  the  folk  love  him. 
We  could  go  far,  with  that  note.  Give  him  drink.  I 
must  send  a  message  to  the  people. 

He  claps  his  hands.    The  men  at  back  come  forward. 

TYLER :  Go  to  the  captains.  Bid  them  return  in  haste  to  me. 
Give  the  word  as  you  pass  that  John  Ball  has  fallen 
faint.  None  to  approach  near.  Begone. 

The  men  scatter  and  go. 

STRAW :  He  revives. 

TYLER :  Lift  him  up.    John  Ball,  do  you  hear  me  ? 

BALL:  Yes. 

TYLER  :  Have  you  your  senses  ? 

BALL :  I  am  sorry.     I  fall  down — so — when  the  fit  is  on  me. 

TYLER :  A  dangerous  way  for  a  leader. 

BALL :  I  am  well  again. 

He  stands,  assisted  by  Straw,  who  places  him  in  his  former 
seat. 

TYLER :  The  news  of  this  will  spread — we  cannot  stop  it  Are 
you  able  to  talk  soberly  for  a  few  minutes  ? 

BALL :  I  am  ready. 

TYLER :  I  know — none  better— how  your  talk  puts  the  people 
into  a  ferment.  I  have  said  everywhere,  Get  John 
Ball— set  John  Ball  at  your  head,  and  it  has  worked 
beyond  belief.  Hearing  you,  I  am  myself  moved— a 
man  who  staggers  only  after  beer.  But  as  a  leader, 
with  health  and  my  wits,  and  these  people's  lives 
upon  my  head...  Will  it  do,  Ball ;  will  it  do  ? 

BALL :  I  do  not  understand. 

TYLER :  Why,  you  blessed  saint,  do  you  not  see  what  follows 
from  your  words  ?  I  would  this  had  not  gone  beyond 
us  three... not  but  that  there  are  great  things  to  be 
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done  if  you  have  the  people  wholly  with  you.  I  made 
this  rising  for  a  simple  end ;  there  is  no  end  to  what 
you  would  set  going.  You  hear  me  ?  Time  is  short. 
I  must  think  as  I  stand — as  I  act.  Put  aside  your 
visions  and  look  clearly  at  the  world.  It  is  your 
counsel,  Ball,  that  we  turn  this  peace-willing  march  into 
an  armed  attack ;  that  we  sweep  away  lords,  burgesses, 
middle  men  of  every  sort;  that  we  hold  converse 
with  none  but  those  of  the  plough  or  the  bench  ;  that 
we  go  to  London  not  with  a  forceful  word  addressed  to 
good  will,  but  with  arms  to  dispossess  riches  and 
power :  in  a  word,  to  make  of  labouring  men  -what? 
a  kingdom  ? 

BALL :  Under  God. 

TYLER :  Without  doubt     But  on  earth,  on  earth  1 

BALL:  One  people,  one  aim,  one  brotherhood — and  none  to 
gainsay  it 

TYLER :  A  far  seeking. 

BALL :  Till  my  death — till  a  thousand  generations'  deaths. 
If  not  in  my  day,  then  in  some  far  age  or  far  country. 
But  it  shall  be. 

TYLER  :  In  the  devil's  name,  keep  to  to-day.  To  me  a  man  now 
living  is  of  as  much  account  as  any  that  may  come 
after  me.  Why  should  I  die  that  one,  maybe  not 
speaking  my  tongue,  should  grow  bread  over  my 
grave?  England  for  us  English,  a  better  wage,  an 
easier  life— this  was  the  whole  of  my  will ;  a  thing,  as 
I  believe,  I  can  get  to-day  and  enjoy  to-morrow.  And 
if  some  fine  fellows  like  to  dress  up  and  make  merry, 
why,  let  them.  All  manner  of  men  is  my  brotherhood. 
Yet,  if  you  can  rouse  the  people  for  more— by  God, 
I  am  out  for  what  I  can  get  To  the  end  you  see, 
will  you  shed  blood  ? 

BALL:  Force  warring  with  force... from  the  many  blows,  the 

fashioned  gold Not  as  devils,  with  hideous  joy,  but 

as  clean  men,  striking  no  blow  that  can  be  spared, 
and  that  with  sorrow,  without  hate... yes,-; I  will  shed 
blood— and  lose  it 
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TYLER :  Hum  ...  I  have  seen  towns  sacked.  These  men  of 
ours  Ball,  they  are  men.  Let  loose  the  devil  to 
destroy  the  devil  —  Ha ! — my  fingers  itch  for  it. 

BALL:  You  have  seen  armies — the  armies  of  Princes.  The 
people  in  arms— this  you  have  not  seen. 

TYLER :  Nor  you. 

BALL:  Yes— I  have  seen  it.  It  stands  about  me,  pure  and 
fearless  in  the  sun.  And  God's  adjutant,  he  who  has 
raised  them  to  their  feet,  he  too  stands  before  me — 
blind. 

TYLER  (with  a  gesture  of  impatience)  :  If  I  could  get  you  to 
speak  in  common  words — 

BALL  :  In  the  day  of  deliverance,  the  blind  shall  see... 

TYLER:  This  goes  beyond  my  grasp—  But  I  have  had  a 
glimpse  of  your  power;  you  have  made  me  see 
visions... (He  pauses,  draws  a  deep  breath,  walks 
to  the  far  side  of  the  stage,  looks  out  as 
over  the  ranks  of  his  army.  He  listens  to  the 
growing  energy  of  their  voices,  and  comes  back, 
trembling  with  excitement).  Now  you,  Jack.  If  it  is  to 
be  bloodshed,  a  war  for  a  new  earth — the  people,  al- 
ways the  people,  none  but  the  people — what  is  your 
saying? 

STRAW :  When  I  served  in  France  I  had  no  love  of  death  on 
the  battlefield,  yet  I  drew  my  bow  with  the  rest.  In 
every  hour  we  breathe,  we  poor  men  run  risk  of  our 
lives  and  liberties,  and  though  we  be  peaceable,  many 
die  miserably.  Is  death  more  terrible  when  faced  in 
hope  of  betterment  than  at  the  light  word  of  lord  or 
king?  We  strike  our  blow  according  to  the  faith 
that  is  in  us,  and  if  we  die,  we  die  as  soldiers. 

TYLER :  Put  like  a  man  (claps  him  on  the  shoulder).  I  had 
not  thought  to  go  so  far,  but  if  I  have  the  backing,  I 
am  for  paradise— or  for  hell. 

The  voices  of  the  unseen  crowd  break  into  a  cheer.    The 

Leaders  come  running,  form  into  a  half-circle  about  Tyler, 

lift  their  hands  and  shout. 

THE  LEADERS :  Hail,  Tyler !    The  Hammer  of  God  ! 

The  Curtain  falls. 
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ACT    THREE. 

The  draw-bridge,  London  Bridge,  as  it  might  be  seen  from  the 
masthead  of  a  ship  in  the  Pool,  anchored  near  the  Bridge.  It 
is  an  open  space  in  the  row  of  buildings  which  elsewhere 
stand  on  the  Bridge  from  shore  to  shore.  To  the  right  lies 
London,  to  the  left  the  south  bank  of  the  river.  The  depth  of 
the  stage  is  supposed  to  be  the  full  width  of  the  Bridge ;  two 
thirds  of  this  depth,  indicated  by  posts  at  intervals,  is  assumed 
to  be  the  draw-bridge.  Behind  the  draw-bridge  runs  the 
parapet  of  the  Bridge  proper,  with  a  footway  some  eight  or  ten 
feet  wide  between  the  parapet  and  the  posts.  This  space  is 
largely  occupied  by  market  stalls,  with  fruit,  etc.  The  parapet 
is  broken  in  the  centre  by  a  space  which  might  be  the  top  of  a 
night  of  steps  leading  down  to  a  wharf  at  the  water's  level.  A 
Crane,  with  ropes  and  blocks,  is  suspended  over  this  space. 
The  river  is  suggested  by  the  upper  half  of  a  ship's  sail  rising 
above  the  parapet  a  little  to  spectator's  left.  The  back-cloth, 
as  seen  through  the  break  in  the  parapet,  is  painted  to  represent 
the  houses  and  spires  of  the  city,  looking  north-west.  Above 
the  city  a  cloudless,  summer  sky. 


SCENE    I. 

Morning.  People  are  crossing  the  Bridge  in  both  directions, 
but  mainly  from  left  to  right.  Hawkers  with  trays  are  calling 
their  wares.  The  market  stalls  are  open,  the  merchants  sitting 
within.  On  one  side  sits  the  Constable  of  the  Bridge,  dozing, 
a  halberd  leaning  against  his  shoulder.  There  is  a  confused 
sound  of  traffic.  Rumour  is  busy. 

HAWKERS  :  Buy—  buy— buy !  One  farthing. . . One  farthing. . . Buy. 
...Fine  eels,  fine  eels,  all  alive  oh...  Wooden  spoons, 
six  a  penny ;  six  a  penny,  spoons. . .  Black  puddings,  all 
hot,  all  hot...  buy,  buy,  buy.  Strawberries,  fresh 
strawberries... Cherry  ripe,  cherry  ripe,  come  and  buy... 
Winkles  oh,  fine  winkles...  Buy  my  brooms,  buy 
my  brooms...  Rushes,  rushes,  sweet  cool  rushes... 
One  farthing,  one  farthing  ..buy ! 

Afore  men  come  from  left  to  right,  linger  a  moment  on  the 
Bridge,  and  pass  on.  A  Hawker,  gay  with  ribbons— a  young, 
lusty  looking  man— comes  also  from  the  left  and  with  his  loud 
voice  drowns  the  cries  of  the  others. 
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NEW-COME  HAWKER:  Straw  bonnets,  straw  bonnets— all  from 
Kent,  straw  bonnets !  Wear  a  straw  bonnet  and  be  in 
the  fashion.  Straw  bonnets  from  Kent  Prentices, 
journeymen,  wear  a  straw  bonnet,  and  three  cheers  for 
Wat  Tyler !  Bonnets  oh,  straw  bonnets !  All  in  the 
Rising — wear  a  straw  bonnet. 

A  small  crowd  gathers  round  him.  Another  Hawker  of  the 
same  type  arrives,  and  begins  a  rival  cry. 

SECOND  HAWKER :  Hammers,  hammers !  Two  for  a  penny. 
Wear  a  hammer  in  your  hat  and  go  to  the  King.  A 
hammer,  a  hammer,  two  for  a  penny.  Take  a  hammer 
home  to  the  children  and  teach  them  the  way  they  should 
go.  Buy  hammers  and  be  in  the  Movement  Two  for 
a  penny,  two  for  a  penny.  Hammers,  hammers  for 
everybody.  Don't  be  left  out  of  it.  Hammers  oh, 
hammers ;  every  time,  every  time,  every  time.  If  you 
haven't  a  penny  take  them  for  nothing.  All  in  the  Rising. 
Wear  a  hammer. 

Another  small  crowd  gathers  round  him.  A  third  Hawker 
arrives. 

THIRD  HAWKER :  Rhymes,  rhymes.  When  Adam  delved  and 
Eve  span,  Who  was  then  the  gentleman.  Buy  John 
Ball's  rhymes  and  sing  them  in  the  streets.  Buy  a  pic- 
ture of  John  Ball— all  in  colours,  all  in  colours.  One 
ha'penny,  one  ha'penny.  Rob  the  Miller— Hob  the 
Robber— all  John  Ball's  rhymes  fresh  writ.  One 
ha'penny ;  or  keep  your  ha'pennies  to  buy  nuts,  and  take 
John  Ball's  rhymes  (he  throws  a  handful  of  them  into 
the  air ;  people  scramble  for  them).  Rhymes,  rhymes 
to  sing  oh.  Here's  Adam  and  Eve  and  the  devil  with  a 
tail.  Rhymes  and  pictures,  rhymes  and  pictures.  Hang 
'em  on  your  walls— pass  'em  on  to  your  neighbours. 
Rhymes  oh ! 

Everybody  crowds  round  these  three  Hawkers.  The  others 
cease  crying  their  wares.  More  men  come  from  the  left  and 
pass  on.  Two  well-dressed  Burgesses,  crossing  the  Bridge  from 
right  to  left,  the  one  young,  the  other  old,  pause  to  look  on. 

YOUNG  BURGESS  :  Look,  it  is  as  I  told  you.  The  baser  sort  of 
men  everywhere  acclaim  this  Tyler.  In  the  West  you 
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do  not  know  how  men's  minds  in  this  corner  of  England 
are  unsettled.  Along  the  roads  from  here  to  Canterbury 
there  is  ferment.  You  have  come  to  London  to  see  the 
sights.  I  dread  you  will  see  more  than  you  reckoned 
for. 

OLD  BURGESS  :  Why,  what  has  the  city  to  fear?  They  have  but 
to  raise  this  drawbridge  and  the  peasants  are  penned 
to  the  south  shore. 

YOUNG  BURGESS :  There  are  those  among  us  who  wish  that  the 
Bridge  had  been  closed  and  strongly  guarded  yesterday. 
I  marvel  that  the  Crown  is  so  easy.  It  is  desired,  they 
say,  not  to  provoke  strife.  Of  armed  men  in  the  city 
there  maybe  a  hundred,  and  as  report  goes,  these 
fellows  lie  along  the  Surrey  shore  in  tens  of  thousands. 
Who  could  have  dreamt  of  it !  Such  a  rising  has  not 
been  known  in  the  memory  of  man. 

OLD  BURGESS  :  Let  us  go  on.    It  will  be  a  sight  for  my  old  eyes. 

YOUNG  BURGESS :  My  heart  misgives  me  to  leave  the  city ;  my 
wife  is  alone,  with  only  the  protection  of  my  warehouse- 
men and  apprentices.  Those  strong  rogues,  boldly,  in 
the  light  of  day  1  I  would  go  back  to  my  house.  Only 
the  duty  I  owe  to  my  father's  friend  and  long-timed 
customer  has  brought  me  so  far.  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  rabble  will  be  permitted  to  enter  London,  but  even 
so,  we  have  enough  rascals  of  our  own.  You  have 
seen  how  they  run  about  the  streets.  Be  wise,  sir,  and 
come  back  before  rioting  begins. 

OLD  BURGESS  (pausing,  reluctant) :  Such  a  sight  may  not  be 
seen  again. 

YOUNG  BURGESS  (with  a  smile) :  You  would  take  home  a  tale 
of  wonder. 

OLD  BURGESS :  And  a  tale  of  wonder  it  is.  But  they  are 
peaceable  ? 

YOUNG  BURGESS :  When  are  great  crowds  peaceable-  for  long ! 
This  Ball  has  put  about  that  none  shall  be  injured  who 
does  not  resist  them,  but  there  are  tales  of  burnings  and 
robbery.  It  is  true,  to  shut  them  out  might  cause  a  rising 
in  the  city,  but  I  would  to  God  that  they  had  closed  the 
bridge. 
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OLD  BURGESS  (looking  to  left):  Who  are  these  coming? 
YOUNG  BURGESS  :  Market  porters,  by  the  look  of  them. 

As  they  stand  aside  a  number  of  men  pushing  hand  carts  and 
carrying  bundles  come  on  to  the  draw-bridge.  They  stop,  as 
though  pausing  to  rest.  They  make  a  block  in  the  traffic.  The 
Constable  wakes  and  gets  up. 

CONSTABLE :  Pass  on,  pass  on  here  (the  Porters  look  at  him  and 
laugh). 

CONSTABLE :  Pass  on— none  may  linger  on  the  Bridge.  In 
the  name  of  the  Mayor — 

He  begins  to  tush  and  lay  about  him  with  the  butt  end  of 
his  halberd.  A  young  man  steps  out  from  among  the  porters. 
It  is  Dick  Swan. 

DICK :  Put  your  head  in  a  bag,  constable. 

CONSTABLE  (seizing  him  by  the  cottar):  I  apprehend  you  for 
blocking  the  bridge. 

DICK  (taking  the  halberd  from  him  and  poking  him  with  it  in  the 
stomach) :  Not  so  fast,  round  belly. 

CONSTABLE :  Help  ho !     Bridge  guard,  out 

A  few  old  men  come  running  and  push  their  way  to  his  side. 

DICK :  Old  man,  do  not  seek  a  broken  head. 

CONSTABLE :  Broken  head,  is  it.  Heads  will  be  broken,  and  not 
old  ones.  Heads  will  be  pulled  out  on  the  gallows. 
Come  along  with  me. 

DICK  (quietly)  :  Lads. 

The  porters  crowd  about  them  ;  the  guard  is  overpowered  and 
held. 

CONSTABLE :  Murder— treason !    Citizens,  a  rescue. 

The  crowd  laughs.  Jack  Straw,  armed,  at  the  head  of  a 
disciplined  body  of  bowmen,  appears  on  the  left. 

STRAW  :  That  will  do  Dick.  Put  them  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Bridge.  No  need  to  hurt  them. 

They  are  leading  away  the  struggling  guard  when  the  Young 
Burgess  steps  up  to  Straw. 
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YOUNG  BURGESS:  What  is  this?  Who  are  you,  that  you  give 
orders  on  London  Bridge? 

STRAW  (with  a  faint  smile) :  I  bring  good  things  to  the  city. 
Fruit  and  vegetables — and  straw. 

The  Word  "  Straw  "  is  passed  excitedly  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

YOUNG  BURGESS  :  Do  you  know  what  may  be  done  with  straw  ? 
It  may  be  burnt. 

STRAW :  Yes — and  it  may  burn. 

YOUNG  BURGESS  (to  old) :  Come  sir.  Word  must  be  given  of 
this  to  the  mayor. 

Straw  makes  a  sign.    As  they  move  away  to  the  right  they  find 
a  line  of  men  barring  their  way. 

YOUNG  BURGESS :  Let  us  pass.    (The  men  stand  immovable). 

STRAW :  Pass  the  other  way.    To  the  south  shore. 

YOUNG  BURGESS :  Fellow,  do  you  arrest  the  King's  subjects? 

STRAW  (pointing  left ) :  The  King's  subjects  are  yonder.  We 
take  the  bridge  to  enable  them  to  come  to  the  King. 
When  they  have  crossed,  cross  you. 

YOUNG  BURGESS  (loudly) :  Citizens,  will  you  look  on  at  this  out- 
rage—your way  barred,  your  bridge  held  ? 

STRAW :  Citizens,  you  who  are  for  Wat  Tyler,  lift  your  hands. 
(All  hands  go  up.  The  stall-keepers  begin  hastily  to 
put  up  their  shutters).  You  see  sir,  it  is  useless.  Of 
the  people  about  you,  the  larger  part  marched  with  us 
from  Kent.  Many  hundreds  are  already  in  the  city: 
like  these,  with  concealed  arms.  We  have  held  the 
Bridge  since  dawn,  leaving  a  show  of  the  Mayor's 
authority  till  we  should  be  ready  to  come  in  force. 
These  carts  were  to  prevent  an  untimely  raising  of  the 
draw-bridge ;  they  contain  arms  for  our  friends  in  the 
city,  and  will  presently  move  on.  All  this,  to  avoid 
bloodshed.  (Bells  begin  to  peal  in  the  city).  Listen. 
Men  under  our  direction  have  entered  the  churches,  and 
ring  peals  to  bring  men  out  to  welcome  us.  (Horns 
blow  on  the  Surrey  side).  The  answering  signal !  All 
is  ready  for  the  people  to  take  London.  You  had  best 
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submit  gently.  Lift  no  hand  against  us,  and  you  may 
return  home  later.  Bowmen  (to  his  company),  to  the 
Bridge-head.  Dick  Swan,  follow  on  with  your  carts. 

He  goes,  his  company  and  the  Porters  following.  The  two 
Burgesses  cross  to  the  parapet  and  stand  watching,  with  other 
onlookers.  Swan's  men  make  a  clear  way  on  the  Bridge. 
There  comes  a  sound  of  music  and  drums.  A  procession  from 
the  left  begins ;  first,  a  fully  armed  group  of  men,  with  shields 
and  spears  ;  then  a  company  of  young  women  headed  by  Bet 
Marlow,  garlanded  with  flowers.  They  are  received  with 
cheers  by  the  loiterers  on  the  Bridge.  After  the  Young  Women 
come  Tyler  and  Ball,  walking  side  by  side.  They  halt  in  the 
middle  of  the  stage. 

TYLER :  People,  you  stand  masters  of  London  Bridge.  This 
bridge  is  the  key  to  England.  Where  I  stand,  kings 
have  stood,  and  been  refused  admittance.  This  day  is 
the  first  of  a  new  time.  From  this  day  no  power  shall 
stand  between  the  People  and  their  will.  Lift  up  your 
hands ;  join  with  me  in  a  shout  that  shall  pass  through 
London,  from  county  to  county,  to  every  acre  of  this 
land.  England,  England  for  the  English  people  ! 

ALL :  England  for  the  English  people. 
TYLER  (lifting  his  hand):  John  Ball  speaks. 

BALL :  As  you  shall  bear  yourselves  in  this  city,  so  will  be  your 
reward.  God  has  prospered  you  exceedingly.  Be  you 
still  his  ministers,  and  the  days  of  weeping  and  hunger 
are  no  more. . .  Arms !  Stand  to  your  arms  in  the 
place  of  princes  !  Hurt  no  man  that  hurts  you  not ; 
touch  no  woman ;  be  to  all  harmless  men  as  to  children 
who  cry  to  you  for  bread.  Sober  and  steadfast :  to  the 
gentle,  gentle ;  to  the  proud,  resolute ;  to  the  riotous, 
stern  judges  clothed  with  the  authority  of  justice.  In 
the  name  of  Right,  orderly  in  ranks,  firm-stepping 
for  the  England  that  shall  be  ours— forward  ! 

The  procession  moves  on,  the  pipes  and  drums  strike  up,  the 
city  bells  peal  joyously.  The  Ploughman  cloth  falls. 
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SCENE    II. 

The  sound  of  music  and  the  bells  dies  away.  Suddenly  the  bells 
begin  to  ring  again,  clashing  with  a  wild  note  of  alarm.  The 
cloth  rises.  Nightfall.  The  air  shakes  with  the  bells' clangour 
of  terror.  The  Bridge  is  empty  but  for  one  dark  figure  There 
is  a  distant  bestial  shouting,  with  sudden  shrieks  from  the  city. 
A  crescent  moon  hangs  in  the  sky.  A  flicker  of  distant  fires 
breaks  over  the  scene.  The  single  dark  figure  crouches  in  the 
gap  in  the  parapet.  It  is  John  Ball,  with  his  hood  drawn  over 
his  face  and  his  head  resting  on  his  arms.  He  takes  no  heed 
of  what  passes  before  him.  Cloaked  figures  run  hastily  from 
time  to  time  over  the  Bridge,  escaping  from  London.  As  the 
sound  of  the  bells  and  the  shouting  dies  down,  the  Pedlar  of 
the  First  Act,  bending  under  a  heavy  load,  comes  from  the 
right.  He  pauses  to  adjust  his  burden  and  sees  the  crouching 
figure  outlined  against  the  last  of  the  sunset. 

PEDLAR :  Hello  friend,  why  do  you  sit  here  alone  ?  There's  fun 
yonder,  and  good  loot.  (Ball  takes  no  notice. )  Deaf — 
hurt  ?  (He  shakes  Ball's  shoulder).  Look  up.  This 
is  not  a  night  to  hide  moping.  Who  are  you  ?  (Ball 
lifts  his  head  for  a  moment.  The  Pedlar  falls  back  a 
pace  or  two).  John  Ball  ?  Christ,  never  have  I  seen  a 
living  face  so  like  a  dead  one.  Sir—  our  saint — what 
are  you  doing  here  ? 

Ball  does  not  answer.  A  small  group  of  frightened  men  and 
women  comes  cautiously  from  the  right,  the  women  weeping 
and  wailing.  They  are  dressed  as  monks  and  nuns. 

WOMEN:  Madonna  mia...      Santo  Dio...     Mamma  mia... 

A  MAN  WHO  LEADS  :  Grazie  a  Dio !  The  bridge  is  down— the 
way  is  open.  Come  on,  now,  while  we  may.  None 
will  challenge  us  in  these  clothes. 

ANOTHER  MAN :  Where  is  the  guard,  Beppino? 

LEADER :  Gone,  like  all  the  rest.  No  order  in  London  to-night. 
Press  on.  I  see  no  houses  burning  over  by  Clapham. 
Have  you  saved  the  best  of  your  goods,  Gigi  ? 

SECOND  MAN  :  Yes.     Diamine  !     I  drop  under  them. 

LEADER :  Drop  your  bundle  and  save  your  skin.  My  freight  it 
in  coin 
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SECOND  MAN :  You  are  fortunate.  I  wish  I  was  a  money-changer. 
Povero  me !— I  deal  in  furs. 

ANOTHER  MAN :  It  is  all  quiet  here  Gigi.  Could  we  not  hide 
till  morning  ? 

SECOND  MAN:  Here?  Did  you  hear  of  old  Checco.  They  cut 
him  open  to  find  money  in  his  belly. 

WOMEN :  Dio  mio ! Che  orrore. . . 

THIRD  MAN :  Lead,  Beppino.    You  go  light    Avanti ! 

They  pass  on,  the  wailing  of  the  women  is  still  heard  for  a  few 
moments. 

PEDLAR:  Lombards.  Dressed  as  religious  orders!  A  good 
ruse.  (Shrugs  his  shoulders).  I  am  a  Pedlar.  Good 
trade  and  mind  your  own  business.  I  have  seen  blood 
in  the  streets  as  1  came  by.  Where  have  you  been  ? 

BALL:  Mocked... stoned (His  lowt  despairing  cry  is  muffled 

in  his  hood}. 

PEDLAR :  A  man  must  look  to  his  own  interest.  I  sold  out  my 
store  by  noon,  and  now— look.  (Shews  his  pack).  I 
got  these  in  the  Flemings'  quarter.  Costly  stuffs — I  shall 
make  my  fortune.  While  the  others  were  killing  and 
burning  I  filled  my  pack.  It  is  not  to  say  so  to  a  saint 
but  I  am  a  man  of  business.  Where's  the  profit  to  me 
to  take  a  man's  life?  And  I  have  no  love  of  blood. 
Sticky —and  slippery.  If  you  could  see  my  shoes. . . 

BALL :  Oh  God— oh  God ! . .  . 


PEDLAR :  Others  will  call  on  God  to-morrow.  I  have  seen  enough 
of  it ;  I  am  making  off  with  my  pack  while  I  may. 
There  are  soldiers  mustering  to  the  north  of  London. 
Come  with  me,  John  Ball.  I  gave  you  apples  in  your 
prison.  By  daybreak  we  can  be  far  away  and  lost  in  the 
fields. 

BALL :  Leave  me. 

PEDLAR:  Better  come  away.  The  killing  is  only  beginning. 
They  will  be  drunk  soon,  and  then  they  will  kill  friends 
as  well  as  strangers.  I'll  help  you  up.  We  can  take 
turns  at  this  pack. 
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BALL:  Go— go! 

PEDLAR :  Very  well.  If  you  will  be  surly.  No  more  apples  for 
you  the  next  time  you  are  in  prison.  And  you  have  not 
paid  me  for  the  last.  You've  been  so  high  and  mighty 
as  a  leader  no  plain  man  could  come  near  you.  Pride 
goes  before  a  fall. 

BALL :  . .  .fallen. .  to  the  deeps. 

PEDLAR:  No  unkindness,  brother.  Think  better  of  it,  and  I'll 
say  nothing  about  the  apples.  Staying  here  you're  little 
better  than  a  dead  man.  (Ball  does  not  move).  Good  night 
then,  if  you  won't  take  a  friendly  man's  aid.  (He  shoul- 
ders his  pack).  Ugh !  It's  heavy.  But  coming  riches 
make  burdens  light. 

He  hobbles  away.    As  he  goes,   a  drunken  peasant,  with  a 
woman  of  the  town  on  each  arm,  comes  staggering  and  roaring. 

PEASANT :  When  Adam  span— hie,  hie, — gentleman.  I'll  take  a 
walk  on  Lon'on  Bridge,  with  my  lady  on  my  arm,  for  all 
the  Tylers  in  Christ'dom.  Keep  orderly,  says  he ;  keep 
ranks.  Why,  where's  Tyler  now?  Drunk.  Why 
should  man's  sober  listen  man's  drunk  ?  Eh,  pretty,  eh 
my  fat  ? 

FIRST  WOMAN:  Eh,  why,  my  little  boy. 

SECOND  WOMAN  :  One  man's  good  as  'nother,  eh  ?  Down  with 
the  lords,  down  with  the  foreigners. 

PEASANT :  Down  with  whole  bloody  thing.  And  then  go  home. 
Where's  my  pigs  ?  Shall  I  not  have  my  rights  ? 

FIRST  WOMAN :  Every  blessed  one  of  'em,  my  pet. 

PEASANT  (pushing  her  off) :  Who  the  hell  are  you  ?  Foul  sluts. 
Where's  my  wife?  Who's  getting  in  the  hay  ? 

SECOND  WOMAN :  We'll  get  it  in  for  you,  lovey. 
FIRST  WOMAN  :  We'll  be  merry  milkmaids,  by  Jesus. 
PEASANT :  What's  this  bridge?    Where  does  it  go  to  ? 

SECOND  WOMAN :  Eh,  it  goes  out  into  the  fields.  You're  on 
London  Bridge.  Hark  at  him  (laughs  coarsely). 
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PEASANT:  Fields  .  hedges.  They're  mine.  I'm  going  to  get 
them. 

He  starts  off  to  walk. 

FIRST  WOMAN  (running  after  him) :  You  wouldn't  leave  us, 
bully?  You'll  fall  into  a  ditch  and  choke  your  little 
self  (throws  her  arms  round  him).  Come  with  me, 
honey.  Come  with  your  fat.  What's  a  field  but  a 
patch  of  muck  ? 

SECOND  WOMAN  :  Eh,  he's  fair  crazy.  Slap  my  bum,  he's  dotty. 
Fetch  him  back,  Sue.  I'll  die  of  laughing. 

PEASANT  (standing):    I'm  a  man. 

FIRST  WOMAN :  That  you  are,  deary. 

PEASANT :    I've  come  to  the  King  to  get  my  land. 

FIRST  WOMAN :  Come  with  me  and  I'll  give  it  you.  Poor  dear, 
he's  been  drinking. 

PEASANT  (fiercely) :  I'll  have  my  land.  Let  them  hang  me  if 
I  won't 

FIRST  WOMAN  :  Come  home  now,  and  be  hanged  comfortably  in 
the  morning. 

SECOND  WOMAN  :    Eh,  this  is  a  play. 

PEASANT  (weeping) :  I've  toiled  and  I've  slaved,  and  then  they 
take  my  land  from  me.  I'm  a  wretched  labouring  man, 
and  they  won't  give  me  my  rights. 

FIRST  WOMAN  :  Come  and  sup  some  beer,  and  forget  about  it 
Put  your  arm  round  me.  There,  now  we're  all  soft  and 
homelike,  aren't  we. 

SECOND  WOMAN:  Strike  me  blind,  you're  a  fair  terror,  Sue. 
I'm  all  a-sweat  with  laughing.  Eh,  he'll  come  now. 
The  poor  darling. 

They  lead  him  back,  with  raffish  laughter.  They  are  passed 
by  a  man,  who,  mortally  wounded,  comes  reeling  along  the 
Bridge.  He  falls.  Seeing  Ball,  he  crawls  to  his  side  and  falls 
again  in  the  shadow  of  the  parapet. 

MAN  :  Help  me— I  am  dying. 
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BALL  (kneeling  beside  him) :     Where  is  your  hurt? 

MAN:  Here— in  the  breast.  I  have  done  no  man  harm.  I  live 
yonder  (pointing  south}.  I  shall  not  see  my  home 
again. 

BALL :  How  did  you  get  this  wound  ? 

MAN:  I  had  come  to  see... Deliverers,  they  called  them.  I 
shouted  as  they  passed. .  .1  stayed  to  share.  It  is  an  hour 
...I  have  lost  much  blood — I  lay  in  the  street,  none 
heeding  me— the  street  of  the  Lombards.  They  had 
dragged  out  an  old  man ;  I  said  "  Let  him  be,"  and  one 
struck  me  down.  I  got  up,  for  my  defence ;  and  with 

knives  and  cudgels It  went  dark—  a  dreadful  sickness 

I  crawled  to  the  kennels  and  drank  of  its  filth.    I 

would  die  in  my  bed,  with  faces...  faces  I  know...  It  was  a 
great  hope:  I  sang  with  them— sang... hunger  no 
more . .  .blessedness. .  .peace. . . 

He  dies.  Ball  bends  lower,  feels  his  heart,  closes  his  eyes. 
The  last  light  of  sunset  fades.  Suddenly  Ball  springs  up,  and 
standing  in  the  gap  in  the  parapet,  a  black  figure  against 
the  deep  indigo  of  the  summer  night,  lifts  his  clenched  hands. 

BALL:  Lost— lost— lost !  Abomination  and  desolation!  The 
People  who  came  singing... could  ye  not  watch  with  me 
one  hour?  Oh,  if  I  with  my  single  life  might  atone  for 
all  the  evil  done  this  day,  for  the  unutterable  evil  of  this 
coming  night— I,  for  ever  among  the  damned !  Let  me 

not  live ! The  cool,  lapping  water  calls  to  me.    Give 

me  a  sign  that  this  sacrifice  might  be  acceptable,  that 
by  my  death  the  hand  of  vengeance  might  be  stayed  1 
Thou,  in  other  days,  hast  spoken  to  me;  one  word 
now,  in  my  uttermost  need ! 

There  comes  a  sound  of  drunken  voices,  renewed  shrieks  from 
the  city.  Ball  hears,  and  utters  a  horrible  cry. 

Devils— devils !  Not  thy  word,  but  the  word  of  demons. 
Deceived,  deceived! -in  my  miserable  pride,  I,  who 
thought  myself  the  messenger  of  heaven  duped,  damned, 
an  instrument  of  hell !  Oh,  oh,  my  heart,  my  soul !  I 
have  known  great  darkness,  I  have  cried  in  pain ;  but 
my  extremest  grief  was  joy,  delight,  to  this !  My  Cod, 
thou  hast  forsaken  me  ! 
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He  throws  his  arms  over  the  parapet,  and  lies  there,  sobbing 
and  shuddering.  The  sound  of  girls'  voices,  singing  his  rhyme 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  comes  distantly.  Slowly  he  raises  himself. 

Nor  earth  nor  heaven  has  more  place  for  me.  The 
foulest  pit,  the  deepest  fire,  shall  spew  me  up :  by  the 
saved,  rejected  ;  from  the  lost,  cast  out  Oh  earth,  oh 
fields,  this  is  my  doom :  in  relentless  winds,  never  to  die 
— blown  hither  and  thither,  earth  my  hell,  earth  my 
torment.  From  age  to  age  a  dead  man's  voice; 
a  name ;  a  song  that  was  of  hope ;  and  I,  a  gibbering 

ghost,  wringing  my  hands,  unseen,  unseen Oh  blessed 

dead,  there  was  a  day  when  living  men  were  my  bro- 
thers: gone,  gone,  for  ever!  To  your  kind  silence... 
to  your  eves  without  reproach... your  cold  breast  that  is 
my  only  bed 

He  throws  himself  across  the  dead  man,  and  lies  there  as  one 
dead.  Another  group  of  fugitives  passes,  running  fast,  dark 
forms  in  the  darkness.  They  are  followed  by  drunken  voices 
and  an  approaching  light  of  lanterns.  A  crowd  of  saturnalian 
men  and  women  swarms  on  to  the  Bridge,  led  by  Dick  Swan. 
They  carry  lanterns  slung  on  poles  and  roll  forward  barrels ; 
some  carry  boards.  They  flourish  bottles ;  many  are 
fantastically  dressed  out  in  strips  of  rich  hangings  torn  from 
walls.  Dick  Swan  comes  to  the  centre  of  the  stage. 

Ball  and  the  dead  man,  hidden  in  the  darkness  and  by  the  press 
of  men  looking  the  other  way,  remain  unseen. 

DICK :  A  cheer,  lads.    Hurrah. 
CROWD :  Hurrah— hurrah. 

DICK :  The  best  part  of  our  work  done.  London  ours,  the  Tower 
captured,  money-trafficking  foreigners  despoiled  and 
bled,  lords'  houses  burnt.  Another — Hurrah. 

CROWD:  Hurrah. 

DICK :  Bustle  about  now.  Make  a  welcome  for  Wat  Tyler.  Up- 
end your  barrels,  place  your  boards  ;  make  a  circle  with 
a  seat  for  Tyler  in  the  middle.  Lend  a  hand,  girls : 
we'll  have  some  dancing  soon.  The  fiddler  there,  ana 
the  piper  ?  Take  a  wet,  and  get  your  wind. 

The  men  and  women  tumble  about  the  stage  following  his 
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directions.  In  the  middle,  a  little  to  the  right,  they  make  a 
kind  of  a  throne,  throwing  tapestry  over  the  improvised  seats. 
As  they  work  they  shout  confusedly  to  each  other. 

VOICES  OUT  OF  THE  MEDLEY:  Out  of  the  way,  Nick...  Get  to 
it,  boys. ..Beer,  beer,  barrelsof  beer...  Hurrah,no  more 
lords,  no  more  work...  Give  me  a  kiss,  pretty...  A 
kiss  in  your  chops,  my  drunk  (a  loud  slap  and  laughter}. 

When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span Beer  for  every 

Englishman. . .  Hallo,  hallo,  hallo,  straw  bonnets  for  all. 
Who  wants  a  barrel  ? — here's  Ned  Fatgut— put  a  tap  in 
his  belly  and  gather  round  for  beer...  Out  of  the 
way  there...  Hurrah...  Boards,  here,  boards.  Hurrah: 
Another — hurrah. 

DICK :  Order.    A  circle.    Here's  Wat  Tyler. 

The  crowd  groups  itself  about  the  stage.  Tyler,  with  Bet 
Marlow  on  his  arm,  appears  on  the  right,  attended  by  some 
men  with  spears  and  bows.  Tyler  is  three  parts  drunk,  easy 
like  a  man  at  the  end  of  a  hard  day's  work.  He  has  his  wits 
about  him  and  still  something  of  dignity.  He  is  greeted  with 
shouts. 

TYLER :  My  bullies,  my  gallant  boys  and  girls.  You  touch  me. 
After  my  day's  labour,  with  my  lass  upon  my  arm,  I 
come  to  my  near  friends,  to  those  who  made  this  rising 
with  me,  who  have  witnessed  its  success.  I  greet  you 
on  London  Bridge.  Bet,  in  the  sight  of  all,  I  kiss 
you .  You  have  stood  by  me,  braved  dangers  with  me, 
fed  me,  nursed  me.  Acclaim  my  mistress,  my  loving 
Bet,  and  wish  us  joy. 

VOICES :  Bet  Marlow.    A  wife  for  Tyler ! 
TYLER :  Speak  up,  Bet.    Your  hero  is  tired. 

BET :  When  I  saw  him  in  the  stocks  I  knew  him  for  Wat  Tyler. 
I  asked  what  they  had  done  with  his  hammer.  Cheer 
oh.  I  will  be  a  good  wife  to  him. 

TYLER:  Good  lass.  When  all  this  is  done  my  hammer  goes 
back  to  its  tiles.  There  are  some  who  have  said,  Be 
king!  If  William  the  Conqueror  was  the  son  of  a  tanner, 
news  might  be  heard  of  the  son  of  a  tiler.  But  no 
kinging  it  for  me.  You  shall  all  drink  a  cup  with  plain 
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Wat  Tyler  at  evening  when  I  sit  at  my  cottage  door ; 
we'll  tell  stories,  and  live  these  good  days  over  again... 
Unbutton-  amuse  yourselves.  You  shall  dance  in  high 
company.  Ho,  there !  -  bring  on  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  — the  Lord  Treasurer,  Sir  Robert  Hales! 

Laughter  and  cheers.  Two  men  enter,  bearing  long  poles,  each 
surmounted  by  a  severed  human  head.  The  one  is  capped  with 
a  mitre,  the  other  a  judge's  wig.  The  men  stand  on  either 
side  of  Tyler  with  their  trophies.  Bet  shudders. 

TYLER  :  The  heads  of  traitors !  I  brought  you  to  have  word  with 
those  who  stood  about  the  king.  You  have  spoken. 
These  men,  of  all  men  in  England,  were  your 
oppressors.  The  one  is  he  who  threw  John  Ball  into 
prison.  I  would  Ball  were  here  to  look  upon  it,  but  he, 
the  saint,  no  doubt  says  his  prayers  in  some  secret  place, 
for  the  devil  a  sight  have  we  had  of  him  these  several 
hours.  It  is  no  matter.  His  part  was  to  teach,  and 
yours  to  do.  You  have  learnt  your  lesson,  and  the 
Archbishop  has  learnt  his.  The  other,  this  fellow  on 
my  left,  was  he  who  imposed  the  Poll  Tax.  They  both 
supported  the  Statute  of  Labour.  Behold  them  now ! 

Cries  of  execration,  and  fists  shaken. 

TYLER:  On  London  Bridge  — their  heads  shall  rot  on  London 
Bridge.  Let  them  look  down  on  England  free !  Dance, 
my  brothers ;  dance  my  sisters.  Be  merry. 

He  sits  with  Bet  on  the  seat  prepared,  his  arm  round  her  waist 
and  his  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

DICK :  Strike  up.  Old  topers  to  the  back,  boys  and  girls  to  the 
centre.  Off  we  go. 

The  fiddler  and  the  piper  play.  Dick  and  the  younger  men  and 
'women  join  in  an  uncouth  country  dance ;  the  others  sit  round, 
drinking  and  applauding.  The  pace  gets  faster.  Dick  Swan, 
reeling  against  a  board  falls  over  it  backwards  on  to  John 
Ball  and  the  dead  man.  Laughter.  The  dance  stops. 

TYLER  (looking  up  sleepily)  :    What  now  ? 

Dick  struggles  up  and  comes  hastily  a  yard  or  two  away. 

DICK :  There  are  two  dead  men  there. 
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BET  (starting) :  Oh!    • 

TYLER :  What  ails  you,  my  pet  ? 

BET :  I  have  seen  too  many.    It  makes  me  afraid. 

TYLER :  Dead  men  ?    Who  fears  the  dead  ? 

BET :  I  fear  for  you.    I  dream  of  men  striking  you. . . 

TYLER:  Pooh.     (He  rises).     There's  a  crane  and  ropes  there 
Sling  those  bodies  over  into  the  river. 

Meanwhile,  Dick,   with  one  or  two  others,  has  gone  back  to 
look.    He  now  turns  and  calls  to  Tyler. 

DICK :  Dead  or  drunk.    One  of  them  has  moved. 

Ball  rises  slowly  to  his  feet,  his  hood  drawn  over  his  face. 
Bet  shrieks. 

TYLER  (angrily) :  What  game  is  this  ?    Fetch  that  fellow  here. 

A  VOICE:  A  spy! 

TYLER :  And  the  other  ? 

DICK :  Dead,  right  enough. 

TYLER :  We'll  deal  with  the  living.    A  monk ! 

THE  VOICE:  Or  a  moneylender  dressed  as  one.    They  have 
been  seen — 

TYLER :  Bring  him  into  the  light    The  rope  is  handy. 

BET:  No— no! 

Ball  is  pushed  forward,  unresisting. 

TYLER :  Never  fear,  Bet.  I  hang  no  man  unseen.    Strike  the  cowl 
from  his  head.    (Ready  hands  obey  him).    John  Ball ! 

The  men  take  their  hands  off  him  hastily.    A  sudden  hush. 
Ball  looks  at  Tyler  with  drawn  and  ghastly  face. 

BET :  His  face !. . .He  is  dead. 

She  falls  back  with  her  hands  over  her  eyes. 

TYLER  (stepping  forward  quickly) :  Wounded !    You  are  hurt, 
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Ball  ?    You  lay  fainting,  and  we  never  knew.    Wine  — 
water !     (He  lays  his  hand  on  Ball's  shoulder). 

BALL  (repulsing  him  violently) :  Abominable ! 
TYLER  (stepping  back) :  How?  It  is  I,  Wat  Tyler. 
BALL :    Execrat i on  ! 

TYLER :  What  ?  Are  you  out  of  your  wits  ? 
BALL :  Cursed  —  doomed  ! 

BET  (crawling  to  his  feet) :  No-no-no !  Put  no  curse  upon  him ! 
In  pity  — 

TYLER  (exploding):  Pity!  Come  away,  woman.  Get  up  (he 
stamps).  Go  to  your  place.  (She  crawls  away,  looking 
at  him  in  terror).  Now,  Ball.  Answer  me.  What  is 
this  fooling  ? 

BALL :  Miserable  man,  you  know  not  what  you  do. 

TYLER:  I  shall  know  — to  some  purpose.  Do  you  not  see  how 
men  watch  you?— at  this  time,  when  all  hangs  by  a 
hair !  Command  yourself. 

BALL :  I  command  you  —  to  put  down  your  arms  and  take  your 
people  out  of  this  City. 

TYLER  (in  ungovernable  anger) :  By  God !  —  (He  Jays  his  hand 
on  his  hammer).  Man,  madman,  do  you  know  your 
peril? 

BALL :  Kill  me. 

Uneasy  murmurs  from  the  onlookers.    - 

VOICES  :  No,  no,  Tyler.    No ! 

TYLER  (looking  round  fiercely) :  Does  any  man  gainsay  me  ? 
The  first  blow  for  him  !  (Silence).  Ball,  I  may  not 
suffer  this.  I  was  hasty  (faking  his  hand  from  his 
hammer) ;  that  weapon  is  for  honest  men.  Yonder 
(pointing  to  the  crane)  is  the  proper  death  for  a  traitor. 

BALL :  Hang  me  then— me,  murdered,  by  the  side  of  the  men 
you  have  murdered  (pointing  to  the  two  heads.) 
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BET  (clasping  Tyler's  feet) :  Wat— Wat,  don't  do  it.  It  will  bring 
the  curse — 

TYLER :  Cursed  be  this !— this  shame  upon  us,  that  he  !  —  he  who 
bade  us  shed  blood  should  turn  in  the  last  hour.  Look 
on  him !  —  who  would  have  none  of  my  compromise 
with  men,  who  prated  of  God  and  of  unborn  souls 
casting  lots  for  the  honour  to  do  what  I  have  done ! 
Look  at  him,  you  men  and  women  he  would  betray  ! 
You  shall  judge  between  us.  Which  will  you  have  for 
your  leader  henceforth  ?  —  John  Ball,  this  man  of  visions. 
or  1,  who  heard  him  to  my  undoing.  Choose  him,  and  I 
will  throw  my  hammer  into  the  Thames ;  let  the  flood 
go  over  all  our  hopes. 

VOICES  (growing  loud  in  alarm) :  Tyler !  Stick  by  us,  Tyler. 
Tyler— Tyler,  our  leader ! 

TYLER  (with  scorn,  to  Ball) :  Go.  Go,  false  friend  of  men, 
preacher  and  dreamer  and  coward  at  heart.  There  are 
those  who  will  face  out  what  is  begun.  Go  back  to 
your  hedges,  to  your  snivelling  at  pain.  Brave  men 
forget  you. 

BALL:  Never... never... never!  (His  voice  takes  an  unearthly, 
prophetic  ring ;  he  chants  in  rhyme,  a  lost  creature, 
with  no  further  fellowship  with  mankind). 

The  world  on  the  last  day  aflame, 
Echoing  still  my  name,  my  name ! 
Now  a  God,  and  now  a  devil, 
A  name  of  light,  a  name  of  evil... 

He  begins  to  walk  slowly  away.      They  make  a  lane  for  him. 

Dead,  dead,  my  voice  yet  ringing, 
Love  in  my  heart,  and  hatred  bringing... 
John  Ball,  John  Ball,  a  man  who  died... 
Water  and  blood  run  down  my  side. 

He  passes  out  of  sight,  his  back  to  London.  All  stand  silent, 
looking  after  him ;  then  one,  then  in  twos  and  threes,  men 
follow  him,  till  only  the  larger  half  remain  round  Tyler.  Tyler 
looks  on,  breathing  heavily. 

TYLER :  Any  more  ? — for  the  open  country,  escape  from  danger ; 
for  your  backs  to  your  friends.  You  (pointing  to  a  man) 
who  struck  a  good  blow  for  the  release  of  Ball ;  you, 
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(to  another),  among  the  first  to  cross  the  Bridge  and 
hold  it;  you— and  you  (to  those  holding  the  severed 
heads),  assuredly  dead  men  when  Tyler  falls.  Follow 
this  rhymster,  for  whom  men  are  not  good  enough. 
None  of  you  ?  No  more  ?—  The  faint-hearts  are  weeded 
out?  It  is  well.  Let  the  news  of  this  betrayal  spread : 
it  will  shew  who  are  our  enemies.  Hands  for  me :  men 
in  good  wind  and  not  too  sore  of  foot  (Several  step 
out  readily).  Brave  lads.  You  will  cross  palms  still 
with  Wat  Tyler,  the  Abominable  ?  Yours— and  yours ; 
all  of  you.  Scatter -enquire  for  the  whereabouts  of 
Jack  Straw.  He  left,  in  the  late  afternoon,  with  his 
trusted  companies,  to  watch  the  roads  north  and  west. 
Who  finds  him,  tell  him  that  John  Ball  has  abandoned 
us ;  bid  him  come  in  all  haste  to  me  here.  Begone  and 
good  speed  to  you.  (They  salute  and  go).  Dick  Swan, 
take  the  men  you  need  and  get  together  such  a  force  as 
may  be  collected  in  the  streets,  to  hold  the  Bridge-head 
under  arms.  Our  rendezvous  for  the  morning  is  Smith- 
field  Market  Pass  the  word  to  all  you  see  to  be  there, 
sober,  at  daybreak.  I,  with  the  rest  here,  will  wait  on 
the  bridge,  where  I  may  readily  be  found.  Quick— 
about  it !  (Dick  salutes  and  passes  through  the  crowd, 
selecting  half-a-dozen  men).  Bet,  our  merrymaking  is 
broken  up.  Call  round  your  women  and  pass  to  the 
south  shore :  there  are  good  people  enough  who  will 
find  you  shelter. 

BET :  Let  me  stay  with  you.    I  am  afraid — 

TYLER :  Keep  fear  for  times  of  safety.  Be  brave  now,  and  do  as 
I  bid  you. 

BET :  This  is  a  throw-back  for  you,  Wat  ? 

TYLER:  No— a  release.  My  hands  are  now  free;  my  feet 
are  again  on  the  common  earth.  Good  lass— be  about 
your  business.  (He  kisses  her,  and  pushes  her  gently 
away ;  she  mixes  with  the  women).  You  (to  the  small 
remainder  of  men  who  stand  waiting),  clear  away 
this  truck :  the  way  must  be  open.  Afterwards,  follow 
me  to  the  Bridge-head  to  await  Dick  Swan's  return. 
You  can  keep  your  eyes  open  for  another  hour  ?  —  tut, 
liquor  is  the  enlivener  of  men :  only  fools  must  nod. 
(He  looks  round;  beckons  up  the  men  holding  the 
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poles  with  the  severed  heads).  Bring  those  heads 
along ;  they  shall  stand  sentinel  (laughing)  to  frighten 
off  stragglers.  Cheerily  now ;  each  of  us  to  his  post. 
By  my  hammer,  this  is  like  the  first  days.  With  a  will, 
boys :  Wat  Tyler,  renewed  and  strengthened ! 

ALL  (loudly  cheering) :  Tyler— Tyler !  Clear  away,  clear  away. 

The  magnetism  of  Tyler's  courage  has  restored  their  light- 
heartedness  ;  they  turn  with  energy  to  remove  the  boards  and 
roll  away  the  barrels.  Tyler  marches  off  right,  followed  by  the 
men  with  the  heads.  The  Ploughman  cloth  falls. 


SCENE  III. 

The  cloth  goes  up  to  a  twittering  of  birds.  Day  is  breaking. 
Tyler  and  his  men  lie  sleeping  on  the  Bridge.  The  voices  of 
sentinels  stationed  at  intervals  on  the  Bridge  pass  from  the 
north  bank  to  a  man  nodding  over  his  spear,  standing  to  right 
of  stage. 

SENTINELS :  Jack  Straw Pass  Jack  Straw Jack  Straw 

Straw,  oh To  Wat  Tyler Jack  Straw. 

TYLER  (waking  and  standing) :  Wake.  Attention.  (The  men 
rise  and  stand  to  their  arms).  Daybreak.  We  have 
slept  two  hours.  Salute.  Jack  Straw,  the  best  of  us. 

Straw  enters.  He  is  covered  with  dust,  is  heavy  and  weary 
from  a  night  of  ceaseless  marching. 

TYLER :  Welcome,  Jack.  You  were  far  distant,  from  the  time  it 
has  taken  to  find  you. 

STRAW:  I  have  .been  along  the  north  road,  directing  outposts 
over  many  miles.  You  sent  for  me. 

TYLER :  And  never  was  the  face  of  man  more  desired.  You  are 
hungry  and  thirsty? 

STRAW :  I  have  marched  all  night. 

TYLER:  My  own  head  is  hot— I  confess,  in  some  degree  from 
potations.  Bring  stools,  bring  beer  and  bread.  Jack 
(in  a  low  voice),  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  talk  alone ? 

STRAW :  I  fear  so. 
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TYLER :  There  speaks  a  stern  judge.  (Then  aloud),  To  your 
breakfasts  —  within  call.  There  will  be  work  to  do. 
(The  men  disperse.  A  small  table,  with  jugs  and  bread, 
and  two  stools  are  carried  in  and  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  stage).  Sit,  Jack.  As  ultimate  leader  I  have 
taken  the  chance  of  sleep.  Your  eyes  are  heavy,  you 
are  broken  with  duty.  (He  pours  out  beer  and  hands  a 
mug  to  Straw).  Drink,  and  be  refreshed. 

STRAW  (taking  the  mug) :  Thank  you. 

TYLER  (pouring  out  a  second  mugful) :  Great  are  beer  and  bread. 
I  marvelled  how  John  Ball  lived,  for  never  did  he  seem 
to  eat  or  drink.  I  would  he  had !  —  if  I  could  have  made 
him  drunk  once,  we  had  known  each  other  better,  and 
might  to-day  have  sat  together  in  one  mind.  Why, 
the  King  himself  did  not  despise  the  pot ;  we  clinked 
mugs  at  Mile  End  yesterday,  boy  though  he  is,  like 
sworn  topers.  Your  health,  Jack. 

STRAW :  Yours.    (They  drink). 

TYLER :  Now,  what  have  you  to  report? 

STRAW :  I  made  with  my  men  a  wide  circuit  of  the  northern 
suburbs.  Tyler,  our  march  is  stayed.  Armed 
companies  under  the  banners  of  lords  vowed  to  ven- 
geance against  us  draw  in  towards  London  from  every 
side.  The  people  have  lost  courage;  I  have 
recruited  not  a  score  of  men,  and  have  lost  by  desertion  I 
know  not  yet  how  many. 

TYLER :  111  news.  I  have  worse  of  the  city,  but  by  good  luck  we 
will  turn  it  all  to  advantage.  Jack  (laying  his  hand  on 
Straw's  shoulder),  we  have  been  friends  but  a  few  days, 
but  it  is  to  me  as  though  we  were  brothers.  Look  into 
my  face,  and  see  a  man  who  shrinks  from  you  in  some- 
thing of  shame.  Have  they  told  you  anything  of  the 
doings  of  last  night  ? 

STRAW:  Yes. 

TYLER  (with  a  smile  of  undaunted  humour) :  Must  I  make  full 
confession  of  my  sins,  or  has  rumour  told  you  all  you 
need  to  know  ? 

STRAW :  I  think,  all.    Where  is  John  Ball  ? 
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TYLER :  He  went  south.  When  I  bade  him  go,  I  thought  he 
would  go  alone.  In  the  heat  of  my  anger  I  misjudged 
men's  minds.  Many  followed  him.  All,  for  the 
moment,  looked  at  me  askance.  I  thought  it  was  the 
end.  But  I  am  never  happier  than  when  desperate.  I 
won  back  those  who  were  left  and  so  disposed  things 
that  I  could  hold  the  Bridge.  In  truth,  I  dared  not  leave 
it,  and  dare  trust  it  now  to  none  but  you.  If  I  had  left 
the  bridge  open,  thousands  of  our  men,  as  soon  as  the 
rumour  of  a  split  reached  them,  might  have  flocked 
after  Ball ;  my  own  experience  with  my  chosen  followers 
had  shewn  me  what  might  happen.  It  was  my  instant 
thought  as  soon  as  the  mists  of  anger  and  of  drink 
had  cleared,  to  confine  them  to  London.  In  day- 
light and  sobriety  I  can,  as  I  think,  rally  them  again. 
All  this,  dear  friend,  condemns  me  out  of  my  own 
mouth  for  a  heedless  leader.  I  slipped.  To  you,  I  say 
it  Can  you  still  take  my  hand  ? 

STRAW  :  Tyler,  as  you  know,  this  rising  is  my  blood,  my  life. 
If  it  should  perish,  I  perish.  That  is  little,  but  our 
followers  are  much.  For  them,  I  must  in  part  condemn 
you.  Nevertheless,  as  from  the  first  hour,  I  take  your 
hand. 

TYLER  (passing  a  hand  over  his  eyes' :  It  had  been  easier  for  my 
conscience  if  you  had  cursed  me  soundly.  Give  me 
your  hand,  then,  Jack ;  the  passion  of  an  honest  man 
will  make  me  whole.  Indeed,  but  that  I  am  a  careless 
daredevil,  I  had  suffered  in  this.  It  was  too  easy  success 
that  weakened  me ;  but  now  -  now  that  all  turns  on  the 
chance  of  the  hour -my  hands  tingle  for  it.  You  shall 
see  me  as  never  yet ;  we  have  learnt  our  lesson  and  now 
shall  profit. 

STRAW :  You  have  slept.  My  own  eyes  are  dim  and  my  head 
is  confused.  I  can  obey,  but  I  cannot  plan.  When  they 
told  me  that  Ball  had  gone  I  came  near  to  despair ; 
that,  my  own  ill-success,  and  may  be  my  great 
weariness,  unmanned  me.  But  your  presence,  your 
ready  resource,  your  courage  in  ill  days  as  in  good, 
warms  me  like  fire.  What  is  our  case  as  you  see  it  in 
this  calamity  ? 

TYLER :  My  Jack !— While  I  slept,  you,  after  all  our  labours  kept 
afoot;  like  enough,  my  very  life  at  this  moment  is 
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preserved,  thanks  to  you.  Calamity?  Too  strong  a 
word.  I  am  still  Wat  Tyler !  (He  laughs,  and  settles 
himself  more  easily  in  his  seat).  Only  let  me  know 
that  men  are  with  me,  and  I  will  lead  a  failing  cause  as 
merrily  as  one  that  goes  with  a  song.  More -for  this 
rhyming  unsettled  me.  Now  it  is  ended  I  am  as  a  boy 
let  out  of  school.  Ha  ha !  I  am  a  quick-blooded  man 
and  say  hard  words  while  angry,  but  when  it  is  over  it 
is  all  good  fun.  Poor  Ball !— if  he  had  had  but  a  touch 
of  humour. 

STRAW :  He  was  no  common  man. 

TYLER :  I  wish  he  had  been.  It  is  these  uncommon  men  who 
bring  wreckage  to  common  enterprises.  The  blame  for 
this  set-back,  at  root,  is  Ball's.  Its  branches,  I  grant, 
are  mine :  and  sorely  my  head  aches  with  the  weight 
of  them.  But  think,  Jack:  here  are  these  dreamers, 
these  poets  and  men  of  brains  ;  they  are  not  of  the 
people,  but  drink  the  people's  cause  as  drunkards. 
Hey,  ho ;  it  is  not  for  me  to  throw  stones  at  drinkers ; 
but  the  liquor!— not  honest  malt  and  hops,  but  hemp 
and  nightshade.  To  be  plain,  they  put  notions  into 
men's  heads  that  make  them  mad,  and  when  madness 
comes,  who  are  the  first  to  turn  round  and  cry,  The 
faithless,  the  debauched  people!  There  has  been 
a  little  blood-letting,  a  little  robbery ;  but  you,  who  have 
been  a  soldier— recall  the  acts  of  war  by  these,  our 
superiors:  whole  countries  laid  waste;  nor  property, 
nor  shame,  nor  the  lives  of  thousands  a  grain's  weight 
beside  their  ambitions.  A  fig  for  the  violence  done  by 
us.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  it  has  done  us  harm ;  but  that 
harm  is  as  nothing  by  the  harm  of  John  Ball,  who 
propped  men  up  above  the  earth  and  then  kicked  away 
the  supports. 

STRAW  :  I  think  you  do  not  see  all  of  this.  But  let  it  pass.  The 
men  Ball  brought  to  us  are  mostly  with  us  still.  Will 
they  now  follow  you? 

TYLER :  I  throw  the  dice.  If  I  win,  the  stakes  for  you  and  yours. 
If  I  lose— why,  Jack  Straw  nor  more  than  Tyler  is  the  man 
to  pipe  his  eye.  Come,  Jack :  the  virtue  of  a  gamester, 
if  none  other. 
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STRAW :  por  my  own  body,  with  you  or  any  man.  But  the  rest 
—these  people  we  have  brought  from  their  homes. 

TYLER :  I  will  be  frank  with  you.  Would  you  set  yourself  up 
above  them  in  constancy  ?  Every  man-jack  of  them 
takes  his  chance  as  you  or  I.  My  voice  is  no  more 
than  a  chance  trumpet  picked  up  on  the  roadside. 
Would  you  be  a  lord,  a  fool  in  scarlet,  taking  on  yourself 
to  think  for  others,  to  rule  them,  be  responsible  for 
them?  A  people's  man,  I,  out  and  out.  I  take  my 
colour  from  the  crowd— no  better,  no  wiser,  no  worse 
than  they.  They  believe  in  a  king,  and  I  too  as  I've  found 
him  in  fairy  tales ;  but  in  my  heart  there  is  but  one  king, 
and  his  name  is  Hodge. 

STRAW :  In  my  heart,  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  I  know,  there  is 
a  great  need :  it  is  for  a  leader.  I  saw  him  in  you ;  I 
saw  him  in  John  Ball 

TYLER :  Man,  Wat  Tyler  and  John  Ball  destroy  each  other,  to  the 
end  of  time.  Only  Hodge  remains. 

STRAW :  What  then  would  you  do? 

TYLER:  Serve  Hodge  to  the  last  stroke.  When  he  no  longer 
wants  me,  use  my  hammer  again  to  drive  nails ;  or,  if  need 
be,  die  without  whimpering.  I  do  not  pity  myself ;  I  do  not 

Eity  him.    We  are  common  men  together,  and  by  your 
:ave,  will  remain  so. 

STRAW :  And  in  detail? 

TYLER :  What  we  want  is  another  rousing  gesture.  We  let  our- 
selves go  yesterday,  and  to-day  must  brace  up  again 
Wait  till  I  have  seen  the  King  this  morning  and  shew  the 
people  the  charters  I  have  won  for  them.  There  will  be 
a  swing-back  to  my  side ;  I  shall  be  popular  as  ever. 
We'll  pull  our  men  together,  keep  them  in  line,  and 
march  out  of  London  as  we  came.  If  the  lords  shew 
fight  we'll  hold  the  Bridge  against  them  on  the  south 
*  bank  and  remain  under  arms  until  our  rights  are  con- 

firmed. The  power  of  the  people  which  has  gone  so 
far  is  in  the  people  still ;  it  is  their  will,  and  their  will 
alone,  which  makes  this  history.  Will  you  stand  by  me  ? 

STRAW  (after  a  short  pause* :  Yes. 
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Trumpets  sound  in  the  distance. 

TYLER  (jumping  up) :  I  must  go.  The  King's  party  is  out  early. 
It  is  with  you  to  hold  the  Bridge.  (He  claps  his  hands 
and  shouts).  Hallo  there,  good  boys.  Breakfast  done?  To 
your  leaders.  The  Hammer!  (The  men  return).  To 
the  last  man,  obey  Jack  Straw  until  I  come  again.  Let 
none  pass  without  word  from  me.  Hark  (as  the  trum- 
pets sound  again),  the  King  is  calling  me  to  make  you 
free  men.  Jack,  I  wish  that  you  might  stand  with  me 
this  morning  among  the  spears.  That  soldierly  music 
lifts  me :  it  is  as  when  I  have  heard  the  charge  sound  in 
France. 

STRAW :  I  will  await  you. 

TYLER :  Sentinel,  pass  the  word  that  I  am  coming. 

SENTINEL :  Way  for  Wat  Tyler. 

The  next  sentinel  answers ;  the  rest  take  up  the  cry ;  the  name 
of  Tyler  is  passed  along  the  bridge. 

TYLER  (taking  Straw's  hand) :  Good  bye. 
STRAW :  God  be  with  you. 

Tyler  turns  and  marches  off.  The  cloth  descends  to  the  sound 
of  a  military  flourish.  ... 

SCENE  IV. 

It  is  full  day.  Straw  stands  iti  the  middle  of  the'  stage.  Bet 
Marlow,  weeping,  is  at  his  side.  The  bowmen  are  drawn  up 
in  line  at  back.  A  bell  is  tolling. 

BET :  The  people — the  people  who  marched  with  him— and  to 
let  him  be  killed  before  their  eyes ! 

STRAW:  Hush.  Some  were  faithful.  He  lives  in  their  unshaken 
hearts,  in  their  hands  that  took  him,  trampled,  from 
the  stones.  He  comes— as  he  promised. 

Dick  Swan  enters,  followed  by  bearers  carrying  the  body  of 
Wat  Tyler  on  a  litter.  A  black  cloth  has  been  thrown  over 
his  breast ;  his  hammer  lies  upon  it  like  a  sword.  They  set  the 
litter  down  and  stand  aside.  Straw  takes  Bet's  hand  and  leads 
her  to  the  body,  where  she  kneels 
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STRAW  :  Friends,  with  the  death  of  Wat  Tyler,  and  the  People's 
choice  of  King  Richard  as  their  leader,  ends  the 
Rising  which  Tyler  began.  He  died,  alone  in  the  midst 
of  his  enemies,  treacherously  struck  down  as  he  stood  un- 
armed before  the  king.  By  his  command  I  have  held 
the  Bridge  until  he  should  come.  With  his  bloodless 
lips  he  tells  you  that  all  ties  of  loyalty  to  him  are  now 
dissolved.  Dick  Swan,  I  commend  to  you  this  woman 
whom  Tyler  loved.  Take  her  through  the  fields  to  her 
home. 

DICK:  And  you? 

STRAW  :  Leave  me  with  my  Captain. 

DICK  (unquestioning)  :  Goodbye. 

He  lifts  Bet  Marlow,  and  with  gentle  force  bears  her  away. 

STRAW  (to  the  attendant  men)  :  Your  duty  is  done.  Get  every 
man  to  his  own  place.  About—  march. 

They  salute,   and  file  off  left.    Straw  bends  over  the  body  of 
Tyler,  straightens  himself  ,  looks  up  as  into  far  distance. 

STRAW  :  We  knew  him  through  one  week  in  his  middle  age. 
What  else  he  did,  what  shall  be  his  reward—  unknown 
till  the  end  of  the  world. 

The  Ploughman  cloth  descends  in  silence. 

CURTAIN. 
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